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Borah to the Fore 
(f= deaths of Senators Lodge and Brandegee 


have left vacant the chairmanship of two of the 

most important committees of the Senate — 
the Foreign Relations Committee and the Judiciary 
Committee. In both, the present ranking Republi- 
can member is Senator Borah. Presumably, the 
senior Senator from Idaho, just reélected for the 
fourth time, can have the chairmanship of either 
for the asking, but in order to qualify under the 
Senate regulation that no Senator may be chairman 
of more than one major committee, he-must first 
resign his present chairmanship of the Committee on 
Education and Labor and then take his pick of one 
of the others. In all probability, he will take Foreign 
Relations, generally conceded to be the most im- 
portant and desirable of all senatorial committees. 

Even though the party regularity of Senator 
Borah has often been called into question, his ac- 
cession to this new post of service should prove a 
boon to the Republican party. During his eight- 
een years in the Senate, he has won a reputation for 
brilliance, keen intelligence, able workmanship, and 
absolute independence. Sometimes, he has been 
branded as an opportunist, a hot head, an actor, or 
even a Bolshevik, but no one has ever called into 
question his honesty or the fine quality of his mind. 
Undoubtedly, he has made mistakes of judgment, 
but at least he has had the bigness not to fret over 
consistency. 

Republican foreign policy has of necessity been 
largely negative, due in some measure to Secretary 
Hughes’ inability to placate Senator Lodge or 
work with the Senate Committee. Senator Borah 
should do much to alter this situation. While he has 
been at loggerheads with Secretary Hughes on 
more than one occasion, particularly in regard to 
Russian policy, and is fanrous for playing a lone 
and spectacular hand, he is nevertheless a supporter 
of a World Court, an ardent advocate of disarma- 
ment, and a firm believer in “outlawing war.’ 
Throughout the country, his views are regarded as 
progressive, and it would be surprising if under his 
egis the Foreign Affairs Committee did not become 


a committee dedicated to definite action rather 
than to mere obstruction. 

If any Republicans are anxious lest Borah prove 
too radical in international affairs, let them but 
remember that the next ranking Republican on the 
committee is Hiram Johnson. 


Repudiation of the Child Labor 
Amendment 


ROPONENTS of the Federal Child Labor 

Amendment can glean little comfort from the 
overwhelming defeat that measure received in. the 
recent referendum in Massachusetts. In all sections 
of the State, cities, towns, urban and _ rural 
districts, the adverse vote was decisive. In some of 
the small villages, the voters rejected it unani- 
mously. No sinister influence can be singled out as 
the explanatory cause. We do not consider the oppo- 
sition of the Roman Catholic Church and of various 
Protestant churches with affiliated educational 
programs as in any sense improper. Such powers as 
were given to Congress by implication under the 
proposed amendment might easily be construed in 
the future as controlling the right of parochial and | 
other church schools to exist. Against such eventu- 
alities the churches felt bound to protest. But their 
protest was not the determining factor. An educa- 
tional campaign carried on vigorously by both 
sides reached from one end of the State to the other. 
Party lines were completely obliterated. Other 
measures, such as the “baby Volstead Act,” voted 
on at the same time were passed. The outcome, 
therefore, must be accepted as the deliberate de- 
cision of the people of Massachusetts. 

If we were forced to attribute this result to any 
one thing, we should select lack-of confidence in 
Congress. The wording of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment is extremely broad. Constitutional lawyers 
are in disagreement as to the exact powers which it 
would confer on Congress, but in general, they seem 
certain that it would permit of minimum wage 
laws, little Adamson laws, compulsory public 
school laws, and a host of other laws to regulate 
the conduct of children under eighteen years of 
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age. This does not mean that Congress would neces- 
sarily pass such laws, but the history of that body 
gives ample reason to believe that once it has been 
granted a power by popular mandate, it will sooner 
or later exercise it to the full extent. The framers of 
the amendment rejected all suggestions for a modi- 
fication of its scope and insisted on the broadest 
possible language. By their attitude, they implied a 
desire to give to Congress a much greater power 
than the mere regulation of the employment of 
children in industry. And it is this grant of power, 
not the highly desirable prevention of unwholesome 
child labor, that the people of Massachusetts re- 
jected. Until the amendment is reworded to limit 
its application to such a definite program, good 
citizens, whatever their feeling as to its humani- 
tarian purpose, are justified in opposing its passage. 


Chinese Armies 


nw of us who are not necessarily pacifists will 
be pained to read of the modern efficiency of the 
various Chinese armies. It is not only grievous from 
an humanitarian standpoint that death-dealing 
weapons should be adopted by Celestials almost on 
the grand or European scale, but it is doubly sad in 
that one of the great comic elements of life here be- 
low thus passes from the earth. We have no reason 
to suppose that it was ever literally true that hostile 
Chinese armies, having donned their horrible, grin- 
ning masks, advanced on each other uttering horrid 
cries, beating tom-toms, and turning somersaults of 
inconceivably terrifying effect until the army which 
was most frightened ran away and the war was 
over. But if not strictly accurate, the picture was a 
delightful one, rich in comic gesture and not without 
a shrewd philosophy. It seemed such a sensible way 
to fight a war. 

One hoped that gradually the strange wisdom of 
the East would affect Occidental civilization, that 
we would elect to be governed by scholars, that we 
would make our wars over into mere gestures of 
wrath, pageants, as it were, of a forgotten ceremony, 
ritual dances which would amuse the elders and 
terrify and delight the children. Alas, it was not to 
be. The East has adopted our clothing, our vices, 
and our weapons. They can now kill each other quite 
as efficiently as Christians. 


Florida Beckons to Dives 


ICTURE Florida, the artful baggage, waving 

her handkerchief at rich Americans. The State 
has just amended its constitution to guarantee 
résidents against State inheritance and income 
taxes, and exempting each head of a household up 
to $500 worth of personal property. No wonder the 
Secretary of State is being deluged with inquiries 
as to how citizenship in Florida can be established. 


After the first shock of surprise at a sovereign 
State definitely limiting its sovereignty in the vital 
matter of taxation, it appears on sober reflection 
that Florida has acted wisely. Her climate and re- 


sources dictate development along the lines of in-_ 


tensive agriculture and winter residence. These 
call for good roads, improved drainage, public 
health activities, and better schools. Florida can get 
these boons ‘most quickly by inviting well-to-do 
persons to settle there, borrowing money from them 
for public works, and taxing their private improve- 


ments and personal holdings equitably. This ought . 


to provide sufficient revenue. Florida’s heat and 
lack of coal and iron inhibit industrial develop- 
ment, and it is industrial development that most 
strains public finance. 

Now that the Federal government is definitely 


‘entrenched as a receiver of income and inheritance 


taxes, there is a point to be made against similar 
State taxes, in equity if not in law, on the ground of 
double taxation. It is well for Massachusetts, for 
instance, with its six per cent tax on unearned in- 
comes, and New York with its three per cent State 
tax on all incomes, to realize that there are still 
areas where private capital is valued for its own 
sake, no questions asked. If these States lose tax 
money to Florida, the check upon their tax plans 
will have its salutary side as tending to economy and 
reasonable levies. 

While there may be an initial influx of the well- 
to-do into Florida, particularly among the aged, the 
movement is not apt to go far unless it is aggravated 
by high levies elsewhere. The fact that Florida 
offers no political opportunity, and little industrial 
opportunity, are barriers against money migration. 
In politics, Florida remains hopelessly of the Solid 
South, so much so that Republican votes count for 
nothing. Until that condition changes, a good many 
vigorous Northerners who might otherwise yield to 
the taxation lure will continue their Northern 
domiciles. In fact, the whole Solid South little 
realizes how much it sacrifices financially to its 
fetish of solidity. 


Post-Mortems 


‘TBE Democrats, we are told, are soon to hold a 

kind of coroner’s inquest over their campaign 
to determine the reasons for its failure and the per- 
sons responsible for its melancholy end. A number 
of contributing causes have already been put for- 
ward ranging from the Bryan brothers to Mr. La 
Follette. Calvin Coolidge was perhaps the chief 
reason why the campaign failed, but eliminating 
him, there was, beyond any question, a heavy curse 
on the Democratic strategy and tactics. One serious 
partisan has suggested that it was a grave error to 
broadcast by radio the proceedings of the New 
York convention and thus bring into the intimacy 
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of millions of homes that bewildering fantasia of 
political ineptitude. Undoubtedly, the effect was 
chilling even to the oldest line Democratic house- 
hold, but one hardly sees how conventions, in this 
- day and generation, can meet in executive session 
and decide party policies and personalities in 
camera. Politicians who vote for the publicity of 
income tax returns on the theory that private busi- 
ness is public property can hardly uphold the prac- 
tice of conducting public business in private. 

On the whole, it is doubtful if the coroner’s jury 
will be able to arrive at a specific verdict, but will 
have to admit that the campaign died from the 
effects of a blow of some blunt instrument at the 
hands of a person or persons unknown. 


International Drug Control 


le is a paradox in the status of Chairman 
Stephen G. Porter of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee sitting as a United States representa- 
tive at the narcotic control conference of the League 
of Nations in Geneva. Officially, Representative 
Porter is an unofficial delegate. Yet when Congress 
appropriated the sum of $40,000 for the partici- 
pation of the United States in the conference, it 
presumably set the seal of approval on complete 
official representation. 

The chief objective of the conference is to limit 
the world output of narcotic drugs by controlling 
the production of raw materials, poppies, and coca 
leaves on two continents, a stupendous task to be 
essayed by treaty. Whatever legislation is enacted 
at Geneva, the United States is approaching victory 
in its long battle against the illicit narcotic trade. 

Sensational stories of the national menace in drug 
addiction broadcast by the yellow press are in 
‘direct contrast to the facts. The maximum number 
of drug users in the United States is estimated by 
the Public Health Service at 150,000, with 110,000 
given as the more likely figure. Since 1900, the 
number of drug users has diminished. Prescribed 
channels of distribution are regulated through 
290,000 Harrison Law licenses, with practically no 
violations. Addicts, therefore, depend chiefly on 
smuggled goods. The vigilance of the customs 


officers has made smuggling so difficult that “‘boot- - 
leg” prices for morphine are quoted at from one to. 


three dollars a grain. Since the average dose re- 
quired by an addict for contentment is six grains a 
day, the cost of narcotics is beyond all save the 
wealthy. On this basis, victory is in sight, but it 
will be hastened if international control succeeds 
in restricting overseas production and distribution of 
habit-forming drugs. 

Nevertheless, Congressman Porter is officially 
an unofficial observer of the United States Govern- 
ment at an international conference for representa- 
tion at which the same government contributed 


hard cash. Uncle Sam is a good-hearted fellow, it is 
clear, but suspicious to the point of sometimes 
looking foolish. 


Dearest Enemies 


GENTIMENTAL persons see in intercollegiate 
sport a splendid method of bringing about 
“good feeling” between supposedly hostile groups 
of young men. According to their theory, a student 
at Princeton must, in the nature of things, regard a 
student at Harvard as an enemy of his country, a 
combination of Japanese spy, international Jew, 
and negrophile; while the Harvard student regards 
his Princeton contemporary as a debased imitation 
of Simon Legree. This intolerant attitude is, they 
feel, converted into a cheery good-fellowship and 
brotherly love by the fact that the football and 
other athletic teams of the universities meet in 
annual contests and conduct themselves according 
to the ideals and standards of sportsmanship. 
Nothing, of course, could be farther from the 
truth. Excellent understanding would prevail be- 
tween undergraduates of various universities if it 
were not for the perfectly delightful and passionate 
hate engendered by the contests in question. Foot- 
ball performs a particularly important service in 
developing those profound loyalties to one’s 4/ma 
Mater which are best expressed in an utter loathing 
for and distrust of her sister institutions. The pas- 
sionate partisans of old Siwash are held together in a 
fraternal bond, not so much by their devotion to 
the stone and mortar of old Siwash’s buildings or 
their admiration for the beards of her professors, 
but by the common detestation they feel for the 
low, snakelike blackguards who infest the rival 


‘institution of old Mugwump. 


It is a healthy and a happy thing to have objects 
of hate, to belong to a group which can hate an- 
other group with unanimity and no reserves or 
conscientious scruples. The young gentlemen of 
Yale are happy in their ability to regard the young 
gentlemen of Harvard and Princeton as contempti- 
ble outlanders, low-caste eaters of forbidden things; 
those of Princeton view the students of Yale and 
Harvard with a contempt so vast as almost to in-. 
hibit dislike, while the students at Harvard are 
blessed in the facility with which the obscene 
thought of Yale and Princeton causes in them a mild 
but unfailing nausea. 

These happy heritages one may, by careful 
fostering, conserve until late in life. One learns to 
endure the company of individual Elis, Prince- 
tonians, or Harvard men, but one may still keep in 
its former vigor one’s healthy disgust for the abomi- 
nable institution which those misguided individuals 
attended in their youth. The “big games,” in addi- 
tion to their other functions, provide a superb 
opportunity for middle-aged men to discharge high 
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voltages of accumulated, piled-up hate and rage: 


which, if they were not directed at a venerable 
institution of learning, might cause infinitely more 
distress by striking down innocent relations or 
business associates. Many a mother-in-law is living 
today who would long since have died a violent 
death but for the emotional relief offered by chant- 
ing the Undertaker Song. 


These Varied States 


4 bes only inference to be drawn from the 
referenda held in many States at election time 
is that in questions of legislation there is no dis- 
tinct national point of view throughout different 
sections of the country. Texas overwhelmingly 
approved increased taxation to provide further 
veterans’ pensions; Montana defeated a soldiers’ 
bonus measure. Oregon voted a bonus to women 
workers in the War Department during the World 
War and a bonus to Spanish War Veterans; Col- 
orado and Kansas defeated a soldiers’ bonus. Ken- 
tucky voted down a $75,000,000 bond issue for 
roads; Illinois adopted a similar $100,000,000 pro- 
posal. Montana retained the presidential primary 
law; Nebraska defeated a proposal of the same 
type. Missouri adopted a gasoline tax; Massachu- 
setts defeated a gasoline tax—and so it went. 
Wisconsin approved all the proposed amendments 
to its constitution; in practically every other State 
constitutional amendments were defeated. 

Nearly every one of the measures cited above has 
its counterpart in national legislation. No clearer 
exhibit of the absurdity of greater centralization of 
power in the hands of the Federal government 
could be presented than this apparently meaning- 
less difference of opinion among the States on 
similar measures. The contradictions did not follow 
sectional or party lines, did not even give indica- 
tions of marked conservatism or radicalism in 
different States. All that they proved was that 
without a definite national will for specific Federal 
legislation, the majority of the people would be 
better pleased with a greater degree of State 
autonomy and fewer attempts on the part of 
Washington to legislate for the whole nation. 


~Cincinnati Tries a New Tack 


[N local politics, more and more of us, aware that 


national policies have nothing to do with police: 


protection and street sweeping, vote for “the best 
man.” But there are other citizens, who either 
because of habit or interest in keeping local political 
organizations intact for periodic State and national 
campaigns, vote “straight” in municipal elections. 
Where cities are divided into wards and common 
councils hold power of the purse, chaos often results. 

Cincinnati’s electorate has just accepted a 
charter designed to cure this evil. Party emblems 


are driven off the ballot. Cincinnati’s time-honored 
mayor-ward-council system with thirty-two council 
members gives way to a city manager plan in which 
the power of the purse is held by a council of nine 
members elected under proportional representation 
and reflecting all shades of opinion in the electorate 
in proportion to the votes cast by each group. 
This change is significant. Proportional represen- 
tation, thoroughly tested abroad, has made way 


but slowly against the American passion for par-. 


tisanship. Yet it is noteworthy that the two larg- 
est cities in Ohio, where municipalities have been 
under great financial pressure, have sought this 
logical way out. 


Clothes and the Man 
wo all the fun of dressing up is nowadays left 


to the more beautiful sex. Jean Patou, a 
French style creator, says that a man really ought 
to have eighty suits — one each, as the reader will 
readily perceive, for every possible occasion. This 
is more than most of us can afford, yet it is some- 
thing to aim at. More modest, yet equally indica- 
tive of one of the tendencies of our time, is the 
reintroduction of suspenders, this time in gay silken 
colors which should win the heart of every male. 
That heart, indeed, palpitates with a timid, though 
suppressed, desire to be decorative. Every funda- 
mental change in masculine dress is seized upon 
eagerly. A certain variety of soft collar, we are told 
by the complainant in a suit (legal, not sartorial), 
earned the lucky manufacturer fifteen million dol- 
lars. What an incredible number of posturings in 
front of mirrors these figures reveal, of tyings and 
retyings of scarfs, of more or less vain hopes that 
the wearer might at last conceal an obtrusive 
Adaim’s apple. 

Even more striking is the rapid progress made by 
the knickerbocker, at first invariably made of 
rough tweeds and worn only on the golf course, now 
worn everywhere, except, perhaps, to the more 
formal sort of funerals, and frequently made up in 
the sheerest of white linen. From linen, one almost 
fears, it is but a step to georgette or charmeuse. 
Such are the signs of the times. The truth is that 
the liberation of woman has removed one of the 


' principal props from the Victorian theory of dress. 
‘The feminine monopoly of fine raiment has become 


illogical. Perhaps the resulting dilemma will be 
met with a compromise — let us say, for instance, 
the selection of the knickerbocker as a happy 
medium between the medieval skirt and the un- 
gainly pant. Surely, there is a halfway point be- 
tween the fuss and folly of woman’s traditional 
garb and the dreariness of man’s. The problem is an 
imminent one. These sunset ties, suspenders, hand- 
kerchief borders, socks, and shirts may point to a 
time when man will reassert his ancient prerogative 
to go forth magnificently arrayed. 
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Moscow Expresses Mild Disapproval of Coolidge’s Election 
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American militarism is raising its head high above the whole world as an advancing destructive power — 
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* the power of a bloody coup d’état. — Trotski. 
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Lame Duck No. 1 
Senator Medill McCormick of Illinois 


AST spring on the floor 
[¢ of the Senate, Medill 
McCormick was 
speaking of the immigra- 
tion bill. “We are facing a 
period of unemployment,” 
he shouted, and ac- 
cording to our alert contem- 
porary, Time, this sally was 
greeted with loud and 
raucous laughter from the 
galleries. 

For Senator McCormick 
himself was even then fac- 
ing a period of unemploy- 
ment. So long ago as April 
he was defeated for re- 
nomination in the Republi- 
can primaries by the man 
who has now been elected 
to succeed him, Charles S. 
Deneen, and it may be 
that his constituents will 
worry a little when they 
discover that he is taking 
his seat in the Senate again 
on December 1, eight 
months after they voted 
him out, and a month after Deneen has been elected. 

Senator McCormick is a conspicuous isolationist. 
He was one of the Battalion of Death who voted 
against entry into the League of Nations with 
reservations. He returned from Europe bitter 
against France, but with no constructive recom- 
mendations. In general, it can be said that he is 
against all American participation in European 
affairs. Forthright on foreign issues, he has been 
equally hesitant on domestic issues. A stanch 
advocate of the soldiers’ bonus, nevertheless Mc- 
Cormick did not vote at all when the President’s 
veto of the bonus measure was before the Senate. 
He followed the same negative procedure on the 
President’s veto of the Bursum pension bill. Like- 
wise, he failed to vote on the | 


(International) 
“We are facing a period of unemployment,” says 
‘4 mploy > 
Senator McCormick 





condemnation of expendi- 
tures in the Michigan 
Senator’s campaign. It 1s 
apparent that the country 
has little to gain from Sena- 
tor McCormick’s _partici- 
pation in legislation during 
the next session. 

His successor, Governor 
Deneen, has a long public 
record, but it is essentially a 
State record. Governor for 
two four-year terms, he 
went before his people in 
the senatorial primary on a 
platform that was hardly 
more than a declaration of 
consistent Republicanism. 
Though he declared himself 
on no national 1 issues, it is 
believed that his consistent 
Republicanism will let him 
follow the President’s World 
Court program, to which 
McCormick has been all 
along opposed. 

Whether McCormick or 
Deneen is the better man is, 
after all, not the point. McCormick is a lame duck, 
a particularly lame one because he was rejected 
many months ago by his own party. That he should 
continue to vote in the Senate for three months 
after his successor has been elected is ridiculous. 
The lame-duck system makes a-travesty out of our 
method of government. Senator McCormick might 
well refrain from voting on all important measures 
between now and March 4. Except one —he 
should, and so should every other lame duck, vote 
for the Norris amendment to abolish the short ses- 
sion and end forever the possibility of lame-duck 
government. 

On December 1, Senator McCormick will still 
be the presiding officer over the Committee on 
Expenditures in the execu- 





tax reduction bill. But on 
the tariff and the Army and 
Navy bills he voted with 
his party. Perhaps it was 
party regularity that held 
him in line on the Newberry 
resolution, when he voted 
to keep Newberry in the 
Senate with an_ express 





THe Norris AMENDMENT would fix the 
beginning of the terms of President and Vice 
President on the third Monday in Fanuary, 
and of members of Congress on the first Mon- 
day in Fanuary, following their election in the 
preceding November. This amendment should 
be passed promptly in the present session, 


tive departments. More im- 
portant still, he will retain 
his seat as a fully qualified 
member of the Finance and 
Foreign Relations commit- 
tees to which the tax bill 
and the World Court will 
be brought to a vote before 
he leaves office next March. 
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The Crisis in French Finance 


By Lewis Galantiére 


" HE brilliant economic revival that ensued 
in the early months of 1922 has as yet suf- 
fered no eclipse. The entire population of 

France has continued in full employment, and her 

production has been consistently retarded by the 

dearth of labor.” 

These two sentences constitute the opening 
paragraph and the keynote of a “Report on the 
Economic Conditions in France”. in the past 
eighteen months (to June, 1924) by J. R. Cahill, 
commercial counsellor to the British embassy in 
Paris.* In view of the fact that the Inter-Allied 
debts are to come up for discussion within the 
next few months, and that the visit of the French 
Minister of Finance to Washington for the purpose 
of reaching a settlement regarding France’s debt 
to America is rumored, an analysis of this valuable 
and informing report would seem to be in order. 
It may be said, parenthetically, that Mr. Cahill’s 
report has had a bad press in France. This was, of 
course, to be expected. If a foreigner writes that 
France is impoverished and decrepit, he is promptly 
attacked for maligning the greatest of the Con- 
tinental powers; if he says that France is pros- 
perous, he is attacked with equal virulence as one 
who intimates that she is well able to pay her 
foreign debts. In point of fact, attacks from either 
side can be justified. While, on the one hand, it is 
true that the French are an industrious and a 
prosperous people, on the other hand, it is equally 
a fact that the finances of the government are in 
a parlous state, and that there can be no legitimate 
talk of repayment of debts for some years to come. 
Both these assertions are supported by the survey 
which follows. 

First, with regard to private enterprise. Since 
the war, the French “plant” has been improved 
and augmented to a point where it is now, in Mr. 


Cahill’s words, “far superior, from the material. 


and technical standpoints, to that of 1914.” The 
acquisition of Alsatian ores, potash, and oil has 
increased its natural resources. The reconstruction 
of the devastated areas, which commenced with 
the industrial establishments, has given to France 
such factories and workshops, in size and perfec- 
tion of equipment, as she never had before. In 
addition, the warfare in a restricted industrial 
region (the ten ruined départements) obliged the 
French to transplant their industries to other parts 
of the country, and to establish new factories in 


*“ Report on the Economic Conditions in France,” revised to June, 1924. By J. 
R. Cahill, Commercial Counsellor, His Majesty’s Embassy, Paris. 224 pages. Lon- 
don, H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. Six shillings net. 


the districts centering about Lyons, Grenoble, Bor- 
deaux, Rouen, and other manfacturing cities. The 
cession of Alsace increased the number of first- 
grade French textile establishments; that of Lor- 
raine brought in important iron mines and a great 
metallurgical contribution. As a result of certain 
provisions of the Versailles Treaty, the great Ger- 
man aniline dyes works were forced to share the 


_ secret of their patents with France, and a dyeing 


industry has arisen west of the Rhine which is now 
able to furnish some ninety per cent of France’s 
needs. French shipping has profited by the pur- 
chase of former German craft; domestic coal is 
supplied by the mines of the Saar Basin (formerly 
German territory), and metallurgical coal and coke 
are forthcoming under treaty arrangements from 
the Ruhr mines and ovens. One result of these 
industrial accretions, about which it would -have 
been well to have’ more information than the au- 
thor supplies, is the desertion of the country for 
the city, of the farm for the factory, which has 
taken place in France during the period under 
review. Shortage of workmen has had the effect 
which might have been predicted, and voices have 
now been raised in France to call for a movement 
back to the land. The area under wheat in 1923, 
for example, was over one million hectares (2,700,- 
ooo acres) less than in 1913, representing a decrease 
in the total of some eighteen per cent. As the 
Frenchman is the greatest per capita absorber of 
bread in the world, it may be imagined that the 
diminished wheat crop has created more than a 
casual stir; indeed, the price of bread‘is the yard- 
stick by which the cost of living in France is meas- 
ured, and the present effort of the Herriot ministry 
to reduce prices is concerned particularly with the 
cost and supply of wheat and flour. 


‘TBE dearth of labor has given rise to an immigra- 
tion movement described by Mr. Cahill as “the 
most striking phenomenon in the social life of France 
during the last thirty months.” The government 
employment agencies introduced into the country 
180,000 alien workers in 1922 and 262,877 in 1923, 
while during May of this year, they were entering 
at the rate of more than 6,000 a week. Italians form 
the largest contingent, followed at some distance by 
Poles, Spaniards, Belgians, Portuguese, Czechs, 
and Russians. It is noticeable that British workmen 
refused to cross the Channel, despite unemployment 
figures totaling over 1,100,000 in the British Isles. 
Many of these workmen are employed, of course, 
in the reconstructed regions; half, at least, are 
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industrial workers, and while France needs these, 
too, she needs even more to replace the farm hands 
who continue td desert the land. It is of interest to 
observe that a considerable proportion of these 
aliens have settled in France and are becoming 
French citizens. That they will ever come in such 
numbers as to solve the serious problem of de- 
population is, however, extremely doubtful. 
Meanwhile, the reconstruction of the devastated 
areas has proceeded with such rapidity that Mr. 
Cahill is able to look forward to their complete 
restoration “‘for economic purposes” by the middle 
of 1925. Before the war, the ten ruined départements 
produced 70 per cent of France’s coal, 83 per cent 
of its iron ore, 64 per cent of its pig iron, 63 per cent 
of its steel, 78 per cent of its sugar, 93 per cent of its 
linen yarns; they grouped about 60 per cent of 
its cotton spindles, nearly all of the wool-combing 


mills, about 80 per cent of the woolen-yarn and 


cloth factories, 80 per cent of the linen-weaving 
establishments, and a high proportion of the jute, 
chemical, and engineering plants. One sixth of the 
pre-war revenues of the government came from 
these regions. It will readily be seen, therefore, what 
their restoration means to the economic life of 
France. The author’s reconstruction figures indicate 
that the war-stricken territory is already taking a 
full share in the nation’s production and prosperity. 


IMITED space forbids detailed examination of 
this prosperity, but certain quotations from the 
report under review will serve to sketch the situation 
in outline. This chapter is an almost monotonously 
cheerful one. Of the coal industry, it is said: “It has 
enjoyed a period of great prosperity since the early 
months of 1922.” After describing the crisis in the 
metallurgical trades which followed the occupation 
of the Ruhr, Mr. Cahill shows how rapidly they 
recovered, and concludes that “the prosperity 
enjoyed by the iron and steel trade in the last three 
months of 1923 became even more marked in the 
‘first four months of 1924.” Of other industries, he 
says: “The electrical engineering trades . . . have 
continued to receive constant and abundant orders; 
. the production of coal-tar dyes has made 
immense progress in France . . .” The great export 
trades — silk, lace, luxury goods, automobiles, 
watches, porcelain, and hosiery — are reported to 
be equally prosperous. The seven railway systems 
of France increased the tonnage carried from 191.6 
millions in 1921 to 250.1 million tons in 1923. 
Aided by the fall in the foreign exchange value of 
the franc during the early months of 1924, French 
foreign trade made a magnificent spurt ahead. For 
the first time since the war, exports were greater 
than imports, totaling, in the first six months of 
this year, 21,281 million francs as compared with 
imports of 19,873 millions. To the resultant favora- 
ble balance should be added “invisible” returns 


from abroad, such as money spent in France by 
tourists, interest on foreign investments, and so on, 
which leave France in the position of a creditor 
nation as concerns current accounts. 

But only as concerns current accounts, for the 
staggering problem of public finance has still to 
be solved. The 1913 budget of the French Govern- 
ment was, in round figures, five billion francs. The 
budget for 1925, presented on September 30 for 
the consideration of the finance committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies, is drafted to balance at 
over thirty-two billion francs. This means that the 
French people are paying more than six times the 
amount of taxes they paid in 1913, and over three 
times their 1919 taxation. The retail price index 
for August is 366; in other words, the internal 
value of the franc has depreciated in the ratio of 
I to 3.66. The depreciation of the franc does not 
account entirely for the increase in taxation, there- 
fore. A greater fiscal effort than this cannot be 
demanded from the nation, but the demand should 
have come earlier. Between 1913 and 1923 France’s 
total expenditures of 426.3 billion francs were off- 
set by normal revenues of only 126.3 millions. The 
successive deficits were met by loans. This timid 
financial policy has resulted (December, 1923) in 
an internal debt of 270,708 millions, and a foreign 
debt of 143,951 millions (82,850 millions to the 
United States), or a total national debt of 415 
billion francs with a current value of more than 
$21,000,000,000. Mr. Cahill believes that “the 
public finances have already traversed their worst 
period” because a great share of the reconstruction 
payments has already been financed, and dis- 
bursements of this kind will continue to diminish 
rapidly. But there remains the service of the in- 
ternal debt, which took nearly 13 billions in 1923, 
and which, even if the floating debt be funded as 
is planned, will constitute a drain on the treasury. 
This debt service, the recently evinced shyness of 
the Frenchman to invest in the bonds of his own 
government, the payments necessitated by pen- 
sions and reconstruction, and the unprecedented 
volume of notes in circulation (40,399 million 
francs’ worth on September 4) constitute problems 
enough to torment a greater financier than any of 
the recent French Ministers of Finance. In any event, 
an American can see here little chance of speedy 
attention of the second largest Inter-Allied debt. 

There are other sections of Mr. Cahill’s report 
upon which we should like to dwell, but for which 
we have no space. One of these is the story of the 
tariff bargaining which France undertook last year, 
and which a free trader will read with a certain 
sardonic glee. Statistical tables and other appen- 
dixes of great value accompany the text. It is a 
pity that this pithy and informing brochure is half 
concealed from public view under the drab cover 
of a government imprint. 
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Nipigon Revisited 
An Airplane Journey Over a Canadian Wilderness 
By T. Morris Longstreth 


the Nipigon. The wilderness of Ontario, of 

which it is a part, exceeds the scale of mortal 
comprehension. Four hundred and seven thousand 
square miles, half of it still standing forest, is a 
district too extensive to be measured by the human 
scale. But luckily, there nestles in the heart of this 
incomprehensible country an inner wilderness which 
a man can range and his mind grasp; and of it 
nature has made something like a work of art. 

All Nipigon is divided into three parts, each 
strikingly individual, and together making one 
dominant impression. 

Lake Nipigon is inre- 

ality the source of the 
St. Lawrence. It is 
forty miles north of 
Lake Superior; a res- 
ervoir of spring water 
seventy miles long and 
fifty wide, a clear 
statement by Nature 
of her primitive 
themes: water, rock, 
and wood. From it 
flows Nipigon River, 
all brilliance of rapid 
and cascade. And then 
Nipigon Bay, catching 
copper lights from the 
red stone cliffs at sun- 
set, forms an islanded 
water park where a 
canoe can linger or ex- 
plore without being 
exposed to the savagry of Lake Superior beating and 
surging against the defense line of its outer islands. 

By virtue of this unconscious triunity of lake, 
river, and bay, the Nipigon sings in the mind after 
other rivers and lakes have left the memory. I 
wanted to go back; yet I scarcely dared, knowing 
that the imagination drapes once-visited places 
with idealized attributes. Then came an invitation 
to fly, to see as a whole this lovely land which, by 
canoe, had taken me weeks to inspect in part. 

Orient Bay was the headquarters for the aviators 
and for thé rainstorms of that part of the country. 
Farther north in Ontario there live caribou herds so 
large that they require a week to pass a given point. 
The drove of squalls that swept the Nipigon was 
just that size. Morning after morning, the white 


Tee nights and a day west of Montreal lies 





Pictures by courtesy of Canadian Air Board 
“The land below was a sanctuary for beauty” 


heads and shining horns of the bull clouds hove over 
the range of hills to our west, and all day, the prai- 
ries of sky rumbled with their passage. But we had 
McKirdy’s store to lounge in, and the unanxious 
Indian to bargain with, getting whiffs of his forest 
life in exchange for a bottle of pop or a smoke. 

I had the fortune to be marooned in company 
with W. R. Maxwell, the directing spirit of the 
enterprise in question. This was nothing less than a 
complete patrol of Ontario’s timberlands by air for 
the speediest detection of fire. Mr. Maxwell had 
stationed his fourteen ’planes at strategic points, 

and on clear days, ob- 
— servers were shuttling 
| back and forth across 
the ever-threatened 
kingdoms of forest, 
ruled maps before 
them to make locating 
the source of any 
smoke seen easy. The 
number of fires already 
quenched in the spark 
had justified the ex- 
penditures incurred, 
and as my informant 
talked, I saw a solu- 
tion of this momentous 
problem. In Roy Max- 
well, the business of 
flying seemed a vital 
and contagious thing. 
The man had been a 
frontier maker al- 
ready, having been the 
first man to fly an airplane into Hudson Bay. 
He had built box skis for the winter use of flying 
boats, and in a selfless and convincing way told me 
of the uses for flying boats in that pathless country. 
He had been called on to transport a doctor to 
Moose Factory, had brought out the first ballot box 
from James Bay, and expected to survey Patricia 
by ’plane. Patricia is the nearly unknown wilder- 
ness west of Hudson Bay, a bit of land containing a 
hundred and forty-six thousand square miles added 
to Ontario a few years ago. As he talked, nothing 
sounded impossible. Indeed, it seemed nothing out 
of the way to stroll down to the shore, between 
showers, and see four flying boats nudging the reedy 
silt where hitherto only the canoes of Indians and 
white trappers had found landing. 


\ 
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Finally, the herd of clouds moved on to James 
Bay, and I took my seat in the bow of the boat with 
cotton in my ears and anticipation in my heart. 
The Indians hung enviously around. Flight, or the 
desire for it, seems one of the primary impulses of 
nature, and all were curious to take a flip. “What 
did you think when you saw the first one coming?” 


I asked one of the older guides. “All same big gull,” 


he replied. “I like fly, too.” All of them were not so 
hardy, however. The first time that Maxwell de- 
scended from the realms of the Great Spirit at 
Moose Factory, several of the squaws fainted from 
sheer fright. And when Major Clayton had a forced 
landing on a northern lake, the Indians could not 
be persuaded to approach the boat until they had 
drawn some prayerful symbols by way of counter- 
irritant on the bow of their canoe. 

That moment of imminent joy when someone 
cries ““Contact,” the propeller blades roar, and the 
boat moves into the breeze is always memorable. 
It was brilliant noon when we hopped off, as they 
disrespectfully say. In reality, the act of withdraw- 
ing into heaven was conducted with a flowing, god- 
like dignity. Maxwell impressively delayed our 
rising until I had tasted the delight of velocity a few 
yards above the water, skimming the rippled 
reaches of blue-green at immense speed, with no 
children or chickens to run out in our road. And 
then, as easily as a wish is made, we mounted above 
the water, above the trees, above the hills, and the 
entrancing living map spread out beneath us. 

As luck had it, the visibility was not too good, 
which meant that what we missed in distance 
would be made up for us in color. Ivory thunder- 
heads frescoed the horizon toward which stretched 
the green robe of earth, changing into blue as it 
went, and spangled with lakes. After the first in- 
ordinate gulp at the world, I gave up trying to 
swallow too much at once. There was enough to be 
seen directly underneath, as heaven knew. 

We flew north along the eastern shore, passing 
the roofs of Port McDiarmid where the fishing 
boats, arriving from the four corners of the lake, 
transfer their catch to the refrigerator cars. The 
roofs gleamed, and I could see men busying them- 
selves at their toylike occupations. But it all 
seemed trivial now. From our floating Olympus it 
seemed quite preposterous that those little creatures 
could attach any importance whatever to their 
goings and comings. No wonder the gods kept so 
incessantly amused. Of course, thought I, if one of 
them should be a poet, staring up at us and dream- 
ing, he might be exonerated from the average blame. 
For, after all, it was in a poet’s thought that we 
were soaring. It was the poet’s net that landed all 
the valuable things. The network was a mesh of 
dreams.. But the rest did appear silly indeed. The 
dignity of work was not visible from the three- 
thousand-foot level. Not to speak of the dignity of 


worry, of being late to dinner, of all those other 
things going on so far below. 

But we had passed this one scene of labor while 
I was thinking about it, and.in half an hour had 
reached the northeast corner of Lake Nipigon. 
Last year, I had visited a prospector there. He had 
brought a forge into that remoteness with incredible 
labor. We could have fetched him a whole workshop 
in thirty minutes. With a wave of the hand, I sig- 
naled Maxwell to take me along the Onaman River, 
up whose current and over whose portages I had 
pushed and perspired with the Indians for days. 
We accomplished it in a few minutes, and were off 
for Whitesand and Nipigon House. Then I began to 
realize the price of such ease, for all close things 
were lost. In becoming grand, we overlooked the 
homely, rememberable things, the intimate stream 
banks with their otter tracks that Jerry had pointed 
out. I had been able to talk to Jerry. I could not 
even roar at Maxwell. It had been more comradely 
to look into Jerry’s eyes than into my companion’s 
goggles. Flight had its uses and its delights, and 
they could be added to the delights of man afoot, 
but they would not supplant these. I was glad to 
learn that. 

In an hour, we had traversed the brood of islands 
sleeping under the warm wing of day and soared 


over Nipigon House, where Paddy Maguire, the 


.manager for the Hudson’s Bay Company, buys 


peltries over the same polished counter used in 1682, 
and where the Huskies of the Indians still howl 
across to their wolf kindred in the bush. The island 
called the Barn rose perpendicularly toward us, and 
in the clear water I could see it sink apparently as 
deep. Westward stretched a beautiful wilderness 
hesitating between green and blue to the foot of 
purple thunderheads; and lakes of blue, of brown, 
of gold, and shimmering silver lay here and there in 
the oblivion of the wood. Some of them only the sun 
and we had seen. In one, three toy moose were 
standing. The land below was a sanctuary for 
beauty, was indeed Arcady, terrible in its loneliness, 
yet graciously inviting. It seemed good that roving 
eyes like ours had come to guard so precious a 
treasure place from the flames. 

Our circuit of the great lake ended at the entrance 
to the river, where we descended to the thousand- 
foot level. This stream had rewarded hope with 
greater trout than had been landed from other riv- 
ers. In drowning, one swiftly reviews one’s follies, so 
they say, and I had to smile to see pass by those 
arduous portages, those pools of glorious encounter, 
and remember, as I drowned in speed, the little 
vexations and little triumphs that had upset or 
uplifted my hours below. Most beautiful of all were 
the painted muskegs around which sat tiny Noah’s 
ark trees. But you cannot wed nature by airplane, 
and the smell of sun on balsam was missing. 

The river was soon over, and we rose again, for I 
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wanted to see the bay from an inclusive height. It 
looked like a translucent lawn sown with islands, 
around which the landscape gardener had set up 
windbreaks of reddish cliff. Eastward and west- 
ward ran the nearly 
uninhabited shores of 
Lake Superior, and the 
lake itself curved with 
the globe toward a 
silvery south. 

And now the clouds 
were making. At any 
time, their slaty cliffs 
might fall. So we 
turned, and in twenty 
minutes were. back two 
days’ travel to the 
north, gliding from the 
intangible to terra firma 
with the ease of a swal- 
low. Like Shakespeare’s 
lark, we had been to 
heaven’s gate, but not 
to heaven. For heaven 
is a situation where 
you can propel yourself and sing your own song. 
I had brushed sublimity, but with borrowed wings. 


The second appraisal of anything, be it place, or — 


person, or idea, is liable to be as overexacting as the 
first was overlenient. On my first visit, my time 
and interest were taken up with observing the 
theatre and the dim panorama of an era nearly gone. 
The Indians, the routine of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, the trappers, prospectors, the passing 
pageant of romance took my eye. On the second 
visit, I saw that the properties were slightly worn, 





“In an hour, we had traversed the brood of islands 
sleeping under the warm wing of day” 


the actors less romantic, and that the directress of 
the stage was the muse of utility —as she always had 
been. But now my eyes were opened to the moving 
present, and it was as if I had heard before only 
the music of voices, but 
now distinguished the 
words. In the year, as- 
tonishing interests had 
poked up their heads. 
Gold had been dis- 
covered in merchant- 
able quantity. A 
sawmill had arrived. 
The airplanes had 
come. Water-power 
prospectors had come, 
and if not the hand of 
civilization, at least the 
finger tips had groped 
for and found the spot. 
The past would soon 
exist no longer. 

But this did not 
make me sad, as it 
might have once. Time 
talks faster and faster. In cities, her speech is too 
tripping to be always intelligible. In the wilder- 
ness, her silence is often the lack of anything to 
say. It is on the frontier that the few words, spoken 
against the large background of that silence, may 
sink deepest into the heart. I shall go back to 
the Nipigon to hear those men. For it is such as 
they who, deeply simplified, as they are, remind one 
of the fundamental axioms of life. They do not ar- 
gue, they assert; and their speech is very quiet, as 
if they knew. 


Growing Pains of Government 


II. Pressures Exerted by Organized Minorities 
By Donald Wilhelm 


HEN our Government went in for size, it 

\\ inched away from our old-time ideal of a 
minimum number of contacts between it 

and the individual citizen. Instead of recognizing 
that the growth of the country and its larger part 
in world affairs put upon its working machinery 
burdens as ponderous as any government can 
carry; instead of striving to avoid entangling al- 
liances with its own citizenry, it added greatly to 
its problenis and difficulties by entering extensively 
into fields before marked “Private. No Trespassing 
Here.” It did this with the approval of, and hand- 
in-hand with, the States and counties, in the 
persuasive guise of extension work. It did it by 


undertaking, in the States and between them, many 
kinds of regulatory efforts. It thus attained “reach.” 

Size and reach, two present-day Federal phe- 
nomena, have gone a long way to encourage a new 
order of expression in national affairs by social and 
economic groups. In other words, size, and the 
reaching out of our Government into the lives of 
the citizens, have encouraged their reaching in, 
and have helped to throw up to the surface powerful 
crystallizations of organized groups. The potency 
of these groups is the influence they exert. Their 
weapons are “pressures.” Propaganda, used skill- 
fully in thrust and parry, and organizations for im- 
pressing Congressmen and Senators, are pressures. 
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Pressures reflect the new form of invisible govern- 
ment. They clearly operate to discount or to negate 
the influence of the individual voter. Yet it would be 
strange if men did not rally together to defend 
themselves and their interests against what they 
deem incursions by the Government upon fields 
traditionally held to be private, and stranger still 
if those who have managed to protect their interests 
should not strive to hold their ground. 


1? is beside the point here to argue that the Gov- 
ernment was of course obliged, because of the 
rapacity and iniquities of monopolies and con- 
spirators in trade, to undertake the regulation and 
the control of trade abuses in many aspects of 
industry and business. It is not in point here to 
doubt that organized groups have managed to force 
through social reforms as important as the enfran- 
chisement of women and prohibition. Nor is it in 
point to add that during the war the Government 
itself, through the War Industries Board and other 
units, besought groups to organize so that they 
could be dealt with more effectively as organizations. 

The point here is that for one reason and another 
there have come to be untold numbers of organized 
groups pulling together or forever at battle with 
one another in and around the White House and 
Capitol Hill. They are called associations, leagues, 
federations; they include the Woman’s party, which 
is well fortified, very skillful, and frankly deter- 
mined to exert its influence for certain reforms; the 
American Federation of Labor, which frankly boasts 
that not in twenty years has Congress passed legisla- 
tion inimical to the interests of its millions; the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, which com- 
prehends thousands of State and local chambers 
and other allied groups; the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, whose skilled leadership brought into existence 
the so-called farm bloc in Congress, and many other 
aggregations that for most part are nonpartisan, 
and in almost every instance are vastly more potent 
than any individual citizen can hope to be. 

By actual count, there are upward of five hundred 
such aggregations continuously represented in 
Washington. There is even one called “The Asso- 
ciation to Prevent Pullman Porters from Being 
Called George!”” Many of them maintain preten- 
tious offices. Many retain high-salaried lawyers and 
former government officials. Practically all hire 
publicity men, and all are gathering points for a 
new and highly talented school of minority leaders. 
One of these, in a candid moment, said that he 
would rather have a half dozen association secre- 
taries with him in any struggle for or against pro- 
posed legislation than the whole State of Texas. 
And every one of them knows that his influence as 
an individual is negligible when contrasted with his 
influence as the authorized representative of the 
American canners, or the American woolgrowers, or 


the American manufacturers, or any other such 
group. “What can one do except pay attention,” 
Congressman Esch, one of the sponsors of the Esch- 
Cummins Act, demanded, “when three gentlemen 
wish to be heard by our committee on the ground 
that they represent the holders of twenty billions 
of railway securities!” 

And another Congressman poured out his woes to 
me as follows: 

“Yeah, I’m going to vote for the suffrage amend- 
ment. I don’t believe in it at all. I never did. I said 
so, to some of these women, and I got no peace after 
that. They’ve heckled me worse’n Wilson. They’d 
found out everything I’d ever said. Had it down in 
their card system, with the names of all my friends, 
and their views on suffrage, too. When I went home 
to get a little rest plowing, there was one on the 
train. Some more drove up in a flivver to see me in 
my fields. Some more had been working on my wife. 
Everybody I met had got an earful. And when I 
started back to Washington, hanged if there wasn’t 
another one looking after me on the train!” 

It is probable that there are in Washington no 
less than six, and possibly many more, trained, busy, 
and, in some instances, prodigal protagonists or 
opponents of special issues to every Congressman 
and Senator. And still the city grows! 


HROUGH the haze of things along the Poto- 

mac, alongside the great inverted pyramid that is 
our Government, there looms up, thus, a veritable 
mountain range of peaks whose bases extend over 
the whole nation. It is idle to insist that there are 
no advantages in this changed topography. It may 
be that these consolidations of social and economic 
groups are inevitable, and are part of a trend 
evident throughout many parts of the world. Cer- 
tainly, there are patent advantages, and conven- 
iences, too, in the proven facility with which some 
of these groups, notably some of the trade associa- 
tions, do their own police work out of dread of 
governmental interference and codperate with 
Federal units and aid them, for instance, in the 
prompt and thorough dissemination of important 
trade information. 

But there are larger questions at issue. 

Thus — albeit this suggestion may shock the 
chairman of the Iron and Steel Institute and many 
another conservative of the old order — do not all 
authorities agree that the essential character of the 
soviet idea is representation in a government of 
organized social and economic groups? 

If that is the case, it would seem that pressures, 
which are the more potent and confusing because 
they operate outside the meaning and intent of our 
traditions and plans, are symptomatic of a new 
order of progress — if it be progress. And, clearly, if 
this is the order of progress desired, it is the part of 
wisdom to confront it with (Continued on page 430) 
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i A TRIBUTE TO EARLY AMERICAN ART 


The Opening of the American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


in which are Housed Collections of Early American Art 





bes opening of the American Wing 
of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, which took place on November 
11, revealed to the public the fruits of 
fifteen years devoted to the accumula- 
tion of American antiques. These rep- 
resentative groups of furniture, metal 


work, ceramics, glass, and textiles, 


together with painting and interior 
architectural woodwork, have made it 
possible to re-create the atmosphere of 
typical interiors of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. The new 
wing is the gift of the president of the 
museum, Mr. Robert W. de Forest, 
and Mrs. de Forest. 





Photographs by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 

A reproduction of the parlor in the Hart House (1640) at Ipswich, Massachusetts. The band of painted decoration in 

red and black at the top of the sheathed firaplace wall is the earliest use of color in the architecture of the Colonies of 
which we have any record 
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A room in the manner of 
the second quarter of the 
Eighteenth Century in Con- 
necticut. The,motive in the 
paneling is English of the 
Queen Anne period and the 
furniture of simple country 
type showing little attempt 
at enrichment 


A room from Woodbury, 
Long Island, representing 
the parlor of a well-to-do 
farmer of the middle Eight- 
eenth Century. The panel- 
ing is an interesting exam- 
ble of Renaissance 
architectural detail as exe- 
cuted by a country farmer, 
and the fireplace is faced 
with old Dutch tiles 














The arched openings in this 
room are the original wood- 
work from a house in 
Baltimore built about 1810. 
The furniture is of Shera- 
ton type and is chiefly from 
the workshop of Duncan 
Phyfe, a well-known cabi- 
netmaker of the early Nine- 
teenth Century 


A typical Nineteenth- 
‘Century interior from”Bos- 
ton. The Adam tradition 
forms the basis of the 
design and shows itself in 
the use of composition or- 
nament and delicate pilas- 
ters. The French wall paper 
pictures a stag hunt and 
the furniture shows both 
Heppelwhite and Sheraton 


influences 
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The painted wall paper of this 
alcove, built around a_ paneled 
chimney breast from Gadsby’s Tav- 
ern, was made in England and is 
similar to that ordered by Thomas 
Hancock of Boston in 1738. The 
stair rail and newel post were part 
of a New England stairway 


A parlor from Petersburg, Virginia. 
The wall treatment employs Ionic 
pilasters raised upon pedestals and 
the fireplace is flanked by elliptical 
arches springing from piers. The 
furniture is of Sheraton type and 
the walls are hung with an old 
bright yellow satin brocade 
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Hit or Miss Tax Entorcement 


Changing Income Tax Regulations May Hurt the 
Innocent Bystander 


By Harvey H. Bundy 


N this day of high taxes, and particularly in con- 
I nection with the Federal income tax, we hear 
much about the “tax evaders.” We think of 
shifty-eyed men keeping two sets of books, one for 
the tax inspector and one telling the facts, faisifiers 
of returns, concealers of important assets, criminals 
legally and morally. 

The word “evader” has a very unpleasant ring, 
and when a word is definitely unpleasant, the special 
pleader often finds it useful for his purpose. Be- 
cause the ignorant are inclined to apply it to persons 
or measures they dislike, it is well to examine with 
care the real facts which a word with an unpleasant 
ring may help to conceal. An interesting illustration 
of the effect of words appears in the use of the word 
“bonus” by opponents, and the insistence on the 
phrase “‘adjusted compensation” by supporters of 
certain legislation. 

Many honorable gentlemen who have so arranged 
their property as to avoid taxes have been damned 
as “tax evaders,” and having been given the name, 
they have aroused the ire of congressional commit- 
tees, Treasury officials, political orators, and many 
thousands of our countrymen. The pursuit has been 
thorough. Amendments to the law by the hundred 
have been suggested. “‘Evaders” must be destroyed 
even if it costs the government millions of dollars, 
even if thousands of shots aimed at them find a 
resting place in the bodies of innocent taxpaying 
bystanders, even if the “evader” is upon analysis 
shown to be doing business or holding property in a 
way which should remain free from taxes, and even 
if some of the principles upon which this government 
is supposed to rest are incidentally destroyed. 

There have been many and salutary amendments 
in the last ten years, and, although there is no reason 
to doubt the integrity and honesty of purpose of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, in their zeal to protect 
the government’s interests, Treasury officials have 
too often failed to see the results which sometimes 
follow the effort to tax those who have rearranged 
their property so that they do not pay as large a 
tax as they otherwise would. The mere fact of 
change condemns them and makes them fair game, 
particularly when, because of the mere fact that 
they possess great wealth, the matter comes to the 
notice of the public in a striking manner. 

For example, it is reported that William G. Rocke- 
feller owned $44,000,000 of tax-exempt securities 
in addition to his taxable investments, and that he 


had borrowed $30,000,000; that in filing his income 

tax return, he deducted the interest paid on the 

borrowed money from his taxable income as per- 

mitted by the law and thereby reduced his Federal - 
income taxes to a considerable degree. This has 

been called a terrible instance of tax evasion. 

The Treasury last year proposed a remedy for 
such cases as this in an amendment which provided 
that interest paid by the taxpayer, or losses suffered 
by him, shall first be deducted from his income from 
tax-exempt securities. A chorus of approval greeted 
this proposal as a truly righteous amendment 
aimed at both tax evaders and tax-exempt securities, 
two birds which should be killed. The Treasury is 
praised for offering the stone to throw at them. It is 
worth while to examine just where the stone would 
hit, whether the birds are really birds of ill omen, as 
so many suppose them to be, and whether they are 
sitting in front of a plate-glass window. 

In 1917, the United States Government sold to 
the patriotic investing public government bonds 
known as Liberty 314 per cent bonds with a promise 
that they should be exempt from all Federal taxation. 
This was a promise made to all investors, rich and 
poor, to men who owned homes subject to mortgages 
and to those who owned their homes free and clear. 


RRELTING on this promise, the issue was pur- 
chased from the government at a price based 
on the tax exemption, a much higher price than a 
taxable 334 per cent security would have brought. 
In 1923, the Treasury proposed that the govern- 
ment repudiate this promise and so limit it that 
those investors who own homes subject to a mort- 
gage can no longer have the benefit of the tax 
exemption on Liberty 314 per cent bonds owned by 
them, and the true nature of the proposal was con- 
cealed by the statement that it was intended to 
prevent tax evasion. 
Assume a taxpayer who receives taxable income of 


. $10,000 a year. He owns a house subject to a mort- 


gage upon which he pays interest of $2,000 a year. 
Under the present law, he pays a tax on a net income 
of $8,000. The Treasury proposed no change in this. 

But suppose this same man rearranged his 
property so that instead of a taxable income of 
$10,000 he owned government 3% per cent bonds 
bearing interest of $2,000 per year, and in addition, 
$8,000 of taxable income. Under the proposed 
amendment, he must deduct the $2,000 interest paid 
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on his mortgage from his $2,000 tax-exempt income, 
and he pays a tax on an income of $8,000 exactly 
the same tax as that of the man with $10,000 
income of which none is by promise tax exempt. 
The result is that the government’s promise that 
the income from Liberty 3% per cent bonds shall be 
free from tax has not been fulfilled, but has been 
evaded and repudiated. The Liberty bonds have 
not in effect been tax exempt in this man’s hands. 
If the tax-exempt securities in question had been 
municipal or State bonds, the proposed remedy 
would by indirection have violated the Constitution, 
for the income from such securities is absolutely 
exempt from Federal taxation. This may or may 
not be a wise exemption, but a proposal to change it 
by constitutional amendment has recently been 
defeated in Congress after extended argument on 
its merits. Blinded by the hunt for the “evader,” 
Congress is asked to deny the exemption by in- 


direction and even with respect to securities already | 


issued. As to the effect of such action on securities 
outstanding, it is in point to quote Secretary Mel- 
lon’s recent letter to Congressman Frear written in 
another connection: 


Your bill affects existing securities in the hands 
of innocent holders. Tax exemption was a material 
factor in fixing the price at which these securities 
were sold to their present owners. As an example of 
what this means, the first Liberty 334 per cent are 
fully tax exempt, the 434 per cent of the same issue 
and maturity are exempt as to normal tax only. Based 
upon the average market price of these bonds during 
the last months, the removal of the exemption from 
surtax would drop the price from gg.7 per cent to 
87.2 per cent, or a loss of $125 for a $1,000 bond, 
and removal of the normal tax exemption would re- 
duce the price further to 82.4 per cent, or a total loss 
of $173 on each $1,000 bond. A similar situation 
would, of course, exist in every municipal and 
State bond. This is the value of tax exemption sold 
and paid for. You propose to confiscate this value 
and to pay nothing for it. Irrespective of its validity, 
it seems to me such legislation would be dishonest. 


Men have been called “evaders” of income taxes 
whose only evasion was that they died on a day 
during the calendar year other than December 31, 
midnight. It occurred to the pursuers that if a 
person who normally had an income of $20,000 
a year died on June 30 having received an income of 
but $10,000, he would not be caught by such a 
high supertax as if he had lived the entire year. 
This shocking “‘evasion” was immediately cured 
by a summary remedy: a Treasury regulation so 
interpreting the law that the estate of a person 
rendering a return for but part of a year had to 
convert his return to an annual basis; for example, 
the man who died on June 30 will be assumed to be 
a $20,000 a year man and the supertax levied on 
that basis and then divided by two. 


But again, the imagination of the doctor was 
deficient. The effect in practice was very extraor- 
dinary. Jones, a taxpayer, was an architect who 
had spent two years in the preparation of building 
plans. On January 1, 1924, he was paid a fee of 
$25,000 for his two years’ work. He died of heart 
failure at midnight on January 1. He lived one day 
and, applying the Treasury rules, his income was to 
be multiplied by 365 days, and he was to be treated 
as paying the rate of supertax of a man having an 
annual income of $1,095,000 (an assumption quite 
contrary to facts). His income tax on an annual 
basis would be about. forty to fifty per cent, or 
about $10,000 to $12,000 in taxes out of the $25,000 
fee. The courts have upset this particular injustice, 
but the instance quoted is nevertheless illuminating 
as a clear example of the use of a bludgeon to kill a 
mosquito. 


NOTHER fertile field of the “evader” hunters is 
the Inheritance Tax Law. Inheritance taxes have 
a long history. They have been repeatedly attacked 
and repeatedly upheld and are now established in 
our law as a proper, simple, and not overburden- 
some method of raising revenue, although there is 
still much discussion as to whether it would not be 
wise to leave such taxes to the several States. In 
reply to the contention that inheritance taxes are 
direct taxes and unconstitutional unless appor- 
tioned according to population, Mr. Justice Holmes 
has answered with characteristic brevity that they 
have for years been a well-known form of excise, 
and “‘a page of history is worth a. volume of logic.” 
But inheritance taxes have not proved to be as 
productive as was hoped because people have a habit 
of giving their property away before they die. And 
some make gifts known as gifts causa mortis when 
they are critically ill, the donees being under an 
express or implied promise to give back the property 
if the sick man recovers. It was simple and natural 
for the act of Congress to include the latter type of 
gifts as taxable because their effectiveness depended 
on the happening of death. But the act has gone 
further and has levied a tax in general terms on 
gifts in contemplation of death and all gifts within 
two years prior to death are deemed prima facie 
gifts in contemplation of death. The courts have 
held that this means not merely gifts causa mortis, 
but that it means much more: that the word con- 
templation has a broad meaning and that the tax 
will depend on the state of mind of the giver. What 
a paradise of disputes — what glorious opportuni- 
ties for differences of opinion! Was the giver con- 
templating death? What do the doctor’s records 
show? What did he say to his friends? What was his 
daily life? At least one case was made to depend on 
the fact that the giver took a walking trip directly 
after making the gift, and this proved he didn’t 
contemplate death. The department draws one 
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inference, the executors another. The executors 
must pay the tax, claim a refund and litigate. Any 
tax which depends on facts about a state of mind 
concerning which there are sure to be radical ema 
ences of opinion which can only be settled before 
jury is at least of doubtful wisdom and leads in 
practice to litigation. 


apg this provision as to gifts i in contemplation 
of death did not satisfy the “evader” hunters. 

The next step was the gift tax. And the reason as- 
signed for it was that many people are giving away 
their property under circumstances where even the 
government must admit that the giver is not con- 
templating death. The “evader” is dying not 
possessed of all the property he might have had if 
he hadn’t given it away. And to him was applied 
the new remedy of the gift tax. 

If a gift tax is a proper, appropriate, and consti- 
tutional method of raising revenue, by all means let 
us have a gift tax. Questions of the advantage of 
having property distributed by gift and of possibly 
unconstitutional direct taxation are obviously in- 
volved. The question should be argued on its merits 
and not as part of the hue and cry against tax 
evaders. 

Suppose a man had given $100,000 to his son on 
January 1, 1924, to establish him in business. 
There was on January I, 1924, no tax on gifts. But 
the “evader” hunter not only seeks to prevent 
future “evasion,” but he is prepared to go to great 
lengths to catch the man who has already avoided 
taxes, and under the new law effective June 2, 1924, 
the tax on gifts is made retroactive to cover gifts 
made since December 31, 1923, and there would be 
a tax on the gift to the son. Similarly, the tax on 
gifts in contemplation of death is operative even 
when the gifts were made long prior to the passing 
of the act. There is something fundamentally shock- 
ing to the sense of justice in retroactive taxation 
just as there is in an ex post facto criminal statute. 
How can a man arrange his affairs safely unless he 
can now know the law affecting his actions? 

Mr. Julius Amberg of the Michigan bar has 
pointed out very clearly in a most illuminating 
article in the Harvard Law Review for April, 1924, 
the constitutional question arising in retroactive 
taxation and argues forcibly that all taxes based on 
what has happened in the past are not excise taxes 
and must be direct property taxes and subject to the 
constitutional limitations on such taxes. To say that 
a tax is a privilege or excise tax when the act or 
privilege taxed has already happened is a negation 
in terms. The man who performed the act before the 
taxing act is passed was not performing a taxable 
act. When the tax becomes effective, the privilege 
has already been exercised and is history. For ex- 
ample, suppose a Federal tax on a man for branding 
a horse. If the tax does not go into effect until after 


the horse is branded, the tax is really a tax either on 
a branded horse or on a class of men who have 
branded horses, but in either case, a direct tax and 
not a tax on the doing of a business. 

Other retroactive taxes have been suggested in the 
hunt for evaders. For example, since the Supreme 
Court held that stock dividends were not income at 
all, legislators have been racking their brains to 
catch “evaders” who received these stock dividends 
and the corporation who declared them. And so they 
have proposed taxes on undistributed corporate 
surpluses. These taxes are at present limited to 
unreasonable surpluses built up to evade supertaxes 
and are aimed at a form of “evasion” other than the 
stock dividend “evasion.” Who is to determine 
what is reasonable and what is the intent to evade? 
An assiduous tax official and, if the taxpayer is 
stubborn, the eventual judge or the jury of twelve 
men. Again, we have uncertainty of operation. 
Apart from the question of certainty, the writer is 
not here undertaking to quarrel with the taxation 
of corporate surpluses, if it be the desire of Congress 
to do so. But he does protest against clouding the 
issue by bringing in the emotional element arising 
from calling corporations with surpluses tax “evad- 
ers” without defining just what evasion means in 
the particular case. 


l is the right and the duty of taxpayers to insist 
that when remedies for tax evasion are offered, 
certain questions shall be asked: First, doés the 
remedy tend to certainty or uncertainty in adminis- 
tration? Second, is the remedy honorable and in 
accord with the promises of the government? 
Third, does the remedy accomplish by indirection 
and pretense a result which if called by its right 
name should be a separate and independent tax 
proposal to be argued on its merits? 

If it is not satisfactory in any of these respects, 
not only should it fail for that reason, but it will 
not prevent tax evasion. 

The taxpayer tends to become a tax evader in 
the worst sense of the word whenever he begins to 
feel that uncertainty makes the administration of 
a law arbitrary, or when he feels either that repu- 
diation of a promise makes a law dishonest, or that 
a result with which he disagrees is accomplished by 
subterfuge and pretense. 

Ninety-nine out of a hundred taxpayers are 
honest. The law is not honored in its breach like the 
Volstead Act in many parts of the country. But the 
kind of emotional calling of names which results in 
blanket efforts to remedy minor defects at the 
expense of injustice to many innocent persons will 
arouse increasing resentment. It is every lawyer’s 
experience that an angry client is not overscrupulous 
or frank in his business dealings with a person whom 
he considers dishonest or overreaching. And the ma- 
jority of thegovernment’s clients are extremely angry. 
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Readers and Writers 


neau, had been writing today, his 

theory of “historic Aryanism” 
might have shared in the success which 
has fallen to his unworthy successors, 
Messrs. Lothrop Stoddard and Madison 
Grant. Gobineau, however, had the mis- 
fortune to live from 1816 to 1882, when he 
could obtain very little sympathy for his 
pre-Nietzschean philosophy of the super- 
man, when his anti-democratic and. 
amoral conception of history and politics 
attracted very few readers, and these, like 
Tocqueville, were outraged rather than 
convinced by his theories. In America, 
curiously enough, he had admirers during 
his own lifetime. A Mr. Hotz published an 
English version of the “Essay on the 
Inequality of the Human Races” in 1856; 
a Philadelphia physician, Dr. Meigs, 
translated “Typhaines Abbey,” a ro- 
mantic novel in the Walter Scott manner, 
and in the ’seventies appeared one of 
Gobineau’s greatest books, “Les Nou- 
velles Asiatiques,” under the title of 
“Romances of the East.” These pioneer- 
ing efforts were ignored when Dr. Oscar 
Levy introduced Gobineau into England 
(but not into English, as was supposed) 
with the “Essay” and “The Renais- 
sance,” just before the war. 

As the translator of Nietzsche, Dr. 
Levy was more concerned to clear Gobi- 
neau of the charges of Nietzschean devilry 
than to show him in clear perspective. 
The result was that both works met with 
scant favor and were relegated to the 
limbo of all things Teutonic, the impres- 
sion being that this Frenchman was a 
species of racial renegade of the Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain type. Germany had 
a Gobineau Society, the Nietzschean Dr. 
Levy vouched for him: enough said! 
Now he is dragged once more from his 
obscurity by “The Golden Flower” 
(Putnam), which is a sort of introduction 
to “The Renaissance,” but was never 
published until 1918, when it appeared in 
French as one of the publications from the 
Gobineau manuscripts issued by the 
Gobineau Society in Freiburg. Five years 
later it was published in Paris, and now 
Mr. Ben Ray Redman has made an 
English version of it and written a lengthy 
introduction to enable readers to see this 
work in its proper background. 

In his view, “The Renaissance” and its 
sequel constitute a species of recantation 
by Gobineau of his Aryanism and its 
pessimistic conclusion that civilization is 
being destroyed by miscegenation. “One 
race alone was capable of producing a real 
civilization,” and “this race had ruined 
itself by miscegenation, and that civili- 
zation was therefore doomed,” as Mr. 


[: Joseph Arthur, Comte de Gobi- 


By Ernest Boyd 


Redman puts it. Unfortunately, the facts 
are against the comforting theory that the 
author of the “Essay” repented of his 
sins and presented “The Renaissance,” 
with its teaching that “in death there is 
new life” as an earnest evidence of his 
good will toward men. His translator 
argues that this change of heart was in- 
duced by the Darwinian concept of evolu- 
tion. When Gobineau first published his 
“Essay,” Darwin had not yet imposed his 
theory; when “The Renaissance” ap- 
peared in 1877, “the conception of evolu- 
tion had swept across the world and had 
opened men’s eyes to new vistas.” Mr. 
Redman, however, omits the interesting 
fact that the second edition of the “Es- 
say,” which dates from 1882, contains a 
foreword by Gobineau in which he says: 
“T leave these pages as I wrote them. . . 

My theory is on the wing .. . it con- 
tinues. I shall not attempt to shorten or 
lengthen its wings or rectify its flight.” 


OREOVER, he stresses the amoral 
side of his theory, attacking the 
Eighteenth Century notion that nations 
succeed by being virtuous, and postulat- 
ing “collective egoism” as the condition 
precedent of national progress. In regard 
to Darwinism, he reminds his readers that 
ethnic mixture was one of the vital factors 
in his theory, “hence the theory of selec- 
tion, which has become so famous at the 
hands of Darwin, and even more so in the 
hands of his pupils.” Gobineau’s Aryan- 
ism is the strictest form of selection, and 
is certainly not indorsed by Darwin and 
his followers. But this quotation is enough 
to show that Gobineau was not induced by 
evolution to modify his racial theory, and 
that it is, consequently, quite erroneous 
to maintain that “The Renaissance” is a 
recantation. 

Mr. Ben Ray Redman, it appears to 
me, is like most English-speaking critics of 
Gobineau; he has been influenced far too 
much by Dr. Oscar Levy’s propaganda 
designed to disentangle Nietzscheanism 
from Pan-Germanism. The Gobineau 
Society and the ardent group of his 
German admirers have always lauded, not 
the “Essay on the Inequality of the 
Human Races,” as Mr. Redman states, 
but “The Renaissance,” which is pre- 
cisely the work selected as evidence that 
Gobineau need not be taken at the Ger- 
mans’ estimate of him. In France, the 
champions of Gobineau know this so well 
that their chief quarrel has been with the 
German exaggeration of the importance 
of “The Renaissance.” Gobineau and 
Wagner met late in the Frenchman’s life, 
and the Gobineau cult in Germany began 
and persisted as a phase of the Wagnerian | 


religion. Hence, the insistence of Dr. 
Ludwig Schemann, the president of the 
Gobineau Society and author of his 
enormous two-volumed biography, and of 
all the Gobineauistas east of the Rhine, 
upon the super-superlative merits of “The 
Renaissance,” which is a perfect piece of 
Wagner, and an isolated phenomenon in 
the whole canon of Gobineau’s work. 


HE French view is that here Gobi- 

neau was out of his depth and out of 
his element, that he had no qualifications 
for interpreting the Renaissance, and that 
this amateurish work of an old man is not 
to be taken very seriously. In other 
words, while it is true that in England 
Gobineau appeared as a French version of 
Houston Chamberlain, that was not the 
case in America when he was first trans- 
lated, and it has not been true in France, 
as witness the tremendous rivival of 
interest which has led to the publication 
of “The Golden Flower” and the reissue 
of all his important works during the past 
few years. 

Consequently, it is a pity that this 
further attempt to make Gobineau known 
should be handicapped by the repetition 
of two misleading notions: that his Pan- 
Germanism was an obstacle to Gobineau’s 
success and its corollary in this ingenious 
effort to prove that he recanted. He did 
not recant, and no person of intelligence 
in France has ever repudiated Gobineau 
as a Pan-German. The issue between 
France and Germany on the subject is 
centered about “The Renaissance,” which 
is assuredly the least important of his 
books, and one that is so utterly unrepre- 
sentative of him that, were the facts in 
favor of Mr. Redman, it would have the 
significance of a denial of all his other 
works, for it is the last but one — a novel 
— published during his lifetime. His 
neglect in France is explicable simply by 
the fact that, like Stendhal, with whose 
career his own presents many analogies, 
he was too far ahead of his time, or, if you 
like, out of sympathy with it. His political 
heresies on the subject of the French 
republic, for example, were abhorrent to 
all right-thinking patriots of the period, 
and have been published in France only 
in part. His theory of civilization, it is 
interesting to note, fits in nowadays with 
that of Oswald Spengler, whose “‘ Down- 
fall of the Occident” is the most impor- 
tant work of German philosophy since 
Nietzsche. If the translation of “The 
Golden Flower” can bring readers to 
Gobineau’s other work, if it can revive 
interest in the famous “Essay,” it will 
accomplish more than any but the most 
optimistic can expect of it. 
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A Mixed Bag 
By D.R. 


Tue Frower BeneaTH THE Foot. By 
Ronald Firbank. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. $2.00. 


I’ England, this volume was published 
before “Prancing Nigger,” which 
caused such a sensation last spring and 
summer among the more low-browed 
members of our high-brow circles. Fir- 
bank fans are now given the opportunity 
of studying that gentleman’s somewhat 
rancid mind as of 1923. There will be 
much tittering and snickering over “The 
Flower Beneath the Foot.” 

Mr. Firbank is an impudent and im- 
proper young man. At present, it is 
rather the chic thing to find his impro- 
prieties shocking, but oh, so funny, his 
sophistications so utterly knowing and so 
subtle. Grievous as it is to disagree with 
some of our brightest and bravest critics, 
this reviewer sees Mr. Firbank’s efforts as 
more to be pitied than censured. His 
labored improprieties, his elaborate per- 
versions, his arch confidences, and tittered 
implications never quite succeed in being 
funny, although they try consciously and 
conscientiously. Pierre Lujys in “Les 
Aventures du Bon Roi Pausole” wrote 
something of the same kind, much more 
shocking, perhaps, but infinitely funnier. 
Mr. Firbank’s laughter hangs perilously 
on the edge of the soprano register, his 
book is warmly scented with patchouli 
and talcum powder, his manner is a 
posture in the finest tradition of the new 
coxcombry. 

Undoubtedly, one feels, the only reason 
why the censor does not pounce on this 
perverse booklet is because he is too pure 
to understand it. A certain familiarity 
with the haute cochonnerie is necessary to 
grasp some of Mr. Firbank’s slyest al- 
lusions. “The Blind Bow Boy” escaped 
censure because Mr. Sumner probably 


failed to understand the double meaning - 


of some remarkable French sentences, 
apparently ungrammatical. Mr. Firbank 
is bolder. One wishes he were courageous 
in a better cause. 





Burnp Rartery. By Donn Byrne. New 
York: The Century Co. $1.25. 


| iw us be thankful, too, for Donn 
Byrne, a man of parts who is not 
ashamed to be romantic; an artist who is 
not afraid of purple patches, who does not 
apologize for beauty or bravery or virtue; 
who, above all, succeeds with fine dex- 
terity in firing the breast of his reader, 
tired business man or dry-as-dust pro- 
fessor, with the flame of high romance and 
noble poetry. This is good medicine for 
sophisticated minds. One recommends it 
to the admirers of Mr. Ronald Firbank. 

Mr. Byrne is courageous. How few 
authors nowadays dare to be eloquent, 


dare to deck romance in the rich cloths of 
high-sounding words, dare openly and 
unashamed to pour forth obvious rhetoric! 
And who, beside Mr. Byrne, could “get 
away with it?” 

Some day, this reviewer will work out 
a study of Mr. Byrne’s style, by what 
mechanics he attains his effects, by what 
magic — tricks, if you like — he continues 
to lure us into an heroic world. But just 
at present, he prefers the effects to the 
knowledge. And most readers of “Blind 
Raftery” will agree with him. Ours not to 
wonder how, ours but to read and bow, 
happy one million. 

This is a small volume, this story of 
“Blind Raftery,” the great poet and 
harper of Ireland, but one gets a lot for 
one’s money. And, like Mr. Fred Stone’s 
show, it is an entertainment to which 
any child may bring his parents confident 
that nothing in it will do them any harm. 
On the contrary — it may teach them the 
old simplicities they have almost for- 
gotten and show them the glories they 
never knew. 


Tue Stave Suip. By Mary Johnston. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


ISS JOHNSTON has written here a 

novel of. more gravity and power 

than any of her previous works. In her 

earlier novels she depended on what 

Stevenson called “brute incident” and a 

romantic idealization of old days which 
was at best an illusion of reality. 

In this novel she deals primarily with 
the soul of a man whose destiny leads him 
into danger, imprisonment, slavery, but 
worse than that, into dark spiritual night, 
into hells where he can see himself ob- 
jectively yet without horror. From this 
great misery he rises to self-control and 
the calm of one who has conquered; so 
that the last catastrophe, his capture and 
lifelong servitude, finds him superior to 
the accidents of life and circumstances. 
Captured after Culloden, sold into servi- 


- tude in Virginia, David Scott, after years 


of hardship, escapes and becomes one of 
a slaver’s crew plying between Daga, on 
the African coast, and Jamaica. In that 
trade, with its gross brutality, its de- 
bauchery ashore and its wickedness at 
sea, he passes years of steady degenera- 
tion. He rises in life to be captain of the 
ship, but he sinks always deeper and more 
irrevocably into the company of the 
damned. At last, light begins to break on 
him and he is startled out of his darkness 
— only to lose his liberty when he has 
gained his soul. 

The theme is a stark, sombre one, and 
it is handled gravely and without senti- 
mentality. The historical atmosphere is 
convincing enough, and the details of the 
traffic, the African Station, the Middle 
Passage voyages, and the life in the West 
Indies and Virginia are well and thor- 
oughly portrayed. Miss Johnston started 


to write David Scott’s story in lowland 
Scotch, but happily changed her mind 
after a chapter or two and gave over 
spelling both, “baith,” and so forth, a 
change which might be made retroactive 
in future editions, telling all the story 
except the dialogue in English. 

Miss Johnston is not the artist that Mr. 
Hergesheimer shows himself to be in 
“Balisand,” but she is a novelist of 
sincerity whose work continues steadily 
to improve. 





A Story TELLeER’s Story. By Sherwood 
Anderson. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 
Inc. $3.00. 


Wie Mr. Anderson gets down to 
¥ the business of telling a story, he is 
as likely as not to tell it most supremely 
well. In this volume there are three or 
four sections of narrative so rounded, 
complete, perfect, that one says of each 
of them —here is a great short story. 
And then, having finished that episode, 
the writer goes on to fumble desperately 
among his incoherences, to think his way 
aloud through jungles of perplexities, to 
present this suggestion or that theory, 
bringing each forward timidly and with- 
drawing it — no, that isn’t quite right, but 
perhaps this one will do the trick — eager, 
striving, uncertain. And then, happily, 
something will remind him of a story, and 
off he goes, smoothly, inevitably. If he 
would be content to let his talent work, 
to express himself in his stories, not to 
worry and strive for the formulas of art, 
for the truth at the core, for meanings 
and explanations, how noble a monument 
he might leave behind him! Clogged, 
troubled, obscured by his passion to un- 
derstand, to pierce into the inwardness 
of things, so seldom does he let himself 
sail on with the serenity and even progress 
of the objective story-teller. Each one of 
his books seems to have been born after 
long travailing of spirit; each one is an 
almost desperate attempt to grasp, 
clutch, and hold the answer to one of the 
riddles. 

This reviewer reads Mr. Anderson’s 
book with great respect, almost with rev- 
erence. In a world of shoddy success and 
quick profits, he is an artist of unflinching 
purpose and devotion. The very sin- 
cerity and severity of his purpose make 
him perhaps incapable of that self- 
criticism which is not difficult for the 
facile craftsman. This thing he has done 
has been done with immense effort and 
entire sincerity. It cannot, he feels, be 
bad. And so he gives us such a book as 
“Many Marriages,” which any fool 
could have told him—and doubtless 
many did so — was an impossible, absurd 
book. Such a man will always be making 
mistakes, errors in perspective, lapses in 
taste, stark, humorless performances, 
burlesques almost of what he meant to 
say. But such a man also will give us now 
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and then a great story, a story where each 
word is right, where expression and 
thought and style and plot combine into 
a beautiful unity, and then we know him 
for the artist he unquestionably is. Such 
units appear, as I have said, in “A Story 
Teller’s Story,” and for them and for 
Mr. Anderson let us be thankful. 





Viscount Long: ‘‘A Con- 
sistently Useful Life’’ 


Memories. By Viscount Long. New 
York: E. P Dutton & Co, $7.50. 


ISCOUNT LONG has given us, in 

his “ Memories,” an admirably plain 
and straightforward account of his life. 
The story of his many years of ceaseless 
political activity is told with the charm 
and simplicity of a schoolboy. He is the 
sportsman-patriot par excellence, and, as 
you turn the pages, you see how England 
wins her domestic as well as her foreign 
battles on the cricket fields. Although 
innocent of any literary merit save that 
of candid, unadorned narration, the book 
gives us a Clear, steady view of his career. 
In it we see the gradual growth, seasoning, 
and fashioning of one of those admirable 
amateur timbers upon which the British 
Empire stands. School spirit, college 
spirit, party spirit, inherited from genera- 
tions, not to mention the undying loyalty 
to King and flag, all unite in this man to 
form an indomitable and almost childlike 
optimism. Through crisis after crisis of 


the darkest and most distressing ob-: 


scurity, he has always been ready to see 
the bright side of the situation and take 
action for what he considered to be the 
ultimate best. It is a great lesson in sim- 
plicity to be able to follow through these 
pages the problems of his country as he 
came into most active and intimate con- 
tact with them. 

He is a man remarkable for his vigor 
rather than his intellect. With all England 
at his disposal, in.a modest way, he 
elected to build his brimful career out of 
cricket, Parliament, and fox-hunting. We 
watch him facing the dreadful and in- 
creasingly dangerous Irish situations with 
a composure and deliberate care which 
were inspired by the mistakes of those 
that came before him. Time after time, 
as he takes control of highly technical 
problems which are new to him, you find 
this modest gentleman growing stronger 
in your esteem. He invariably spent his 
energy to the last ounce with a prodigality 
which is really romantic. During the 
Great War, in 1917, he was given full 
control of the British oil supply. “In 
France, Lord Haig had only a few days’ 
supply, which meant that it would be 
impossible for him to carry out a pro- 
jected offensive unless he were certain 
that he would have sufficient supply of 
motive power which would enable him to 


keep his troops in the front line supplied 
with reinforcements, food, and ammuni- 
tion.” How Long met this grave difficulty 
and overcame the shortage with the help 
of Professor Cadman is not incomparable 
to the feats performed by such men as 
Hoover. 

By its very nature, shape, size, and 
price, “ Memories” challenges comparison 
with the writings of Lord Frederick 
Hamilton, and it is only in the reading 
that we find where the real difference lies. 
Both are written in an easy, conversa- 
tional, bedtime style that will hardly 
bear the strain of early morning perusal, 
but in Viscount Long’s book, though you 
may miss the vivid thumb-nail water- 
color sketches, and though you may have 
to meander through some rather long 
chapters which are chiefly political, you 
feel a certain, definite satisfaction in being 
privileged to follow a consistently useful 
life. There is a subtle aura of honesty of 
purpose about it all which more than 
recompenses the reader for any. lack of 
superficial brilliance. C. A.C. 





A Dash of Caviare 


ConveRsATIONS IN Epury. STREET. By 
George Moore. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. $2.50. 

“T HAD looked upon myself,” writes 
Mr. Moore, “as caviare to the 

general and a delectable dish for the few. 

And he that has acquired a taste for 

caviare never loses it. . . .” 

Which may explain how and why Mr. 
Moore has contrived to be so deliberately 
caviare, so very consciously and elabo- 
rately caviare for so many’years, and also 
why his admirers cleave to him with such 
gluttonous fidelity. In many respects, he 
grows more like himself every day. 
“Conversations in Ebury Street” is, in 
effect, a kind of essence of George Moore, 
the meat of his interminable ramblings 
boiled down to one rambling volume of 
conversations and essays and cunningly 
flavored by the author. “Now,” he seems 
to say, “I will put in a little of this 
perversity and that enthusiasm, a dash 
of Irish melancholy here and quite a lot 
of French spirit there — Verlaine, Rim- 
baud, Courteline, even, they love that in 
me — now plenty of artistic and literary 
comment, and most important of all, just 
a few drops — like absinthe in a cocktail 
—just a few drops of George Moore’s 
own special secret elixir.” One imagines 
him tasting the essence with the immense 
satisfaction of the creative artist. 

To some people, Mr. Moore is not 
caviare, but rather red pepper. Mr. 
Middleton Murry recently exploded his 
resentment in an old-fashioned satire 
called ““Wrap Me Up in My Aubusson 
Carpet,” in which he took Mr. Moore’s 
opinions seriously — a gesture rather like 
shooting a butterfly or a pale green moth 


with a cannon. Mr. Moore is often an- 
noying, and probably intends and wishes 
to be so, but he is also stimulating, sug- 
gestive, challenging — and a little ab. 
surd. If one avoids Mr. Murry’s quite 
proper indignations, one finds Mr. Moote 
an entertaining person. Mr. Mencken is 


annoying in quite a different way, and . 


equally stimulating. A reader should 
welcome each rebuff and learn to bless 
those authors who use him despitefully. 
For such usage implies, if not originality, 
at least a paradox which disturbs that 
placid and almost stagnant calm in which 
our fixed ideas float stolidly. “‘Conversa- 
tions in Ebury Street” is not a great 
book, nor a very profound or wise book, 
but it is individual, amusing, mannered, 
and — as I have said before — stimulat- 
ing. Mr. Moore’s admirers will treasure it. 


D.R 





“The Worst Functioning 
of Any Industry”’ 

Tue Coat Inpustry. By A. T. Shurick. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3.50. 

R. SHURICK has brought the his- 

tory, geology, mining methods, and 

the economic conditions of the coal indus- 

try within the compass of an interesting, 


. impartial, and concise book adapted to 


the general reader as well as to the 
industrial consumer of coal. Herbert 
Hoover characterized coal as “the worst 
functioning of any industry in the coun- 
try,” a condition confirmed in large 


measure by the United States Coal - 


Commission, whose main findings are 
reviewed by the author. He also analyzes 
the dominant part played in our domestic 
and export trade by the mines of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Kentucky. 
Their extensive deposits of superior coal 
and proximity to the seaboard, as well as 
to the industrial Middle West and South, 
gives them control of the industry, which 
the operators clinch closer by lower paid, 
nonunion labor. 

The notion that competition reduces 
costs and cuts prices is dispelled by the 
situation in bituminous coal which main- 


‘tains mines with fifty per cent more total 


capacity than our maximum consump- 
tion, and which operates on the average 
only 135 to 220 days per year out of a 
possible 300. This causes wasteful mining 
and costly selling methods. If thorough, 
cooperative control were adopted by the 
industry, substantial reduction in the 
cost of coal production and in coal prices 
could result and a similar saving in 
labor, and there would be greater profits. 
State or Federal employment agencies 
could be used to excellent advantage for 
transferring surplus, unmarried coal la- 
borers to farms, the steel industry, road 
building, and other public work as needed 
during dull mining months. Such a shift 
would reduce labor delays and labor costs 
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in those other fields and would allay dis- 
content. Able-bodied men with four 
months’ idleness each year can think up a 
lot of trouble. 

+The United States Coal Commission 
called attention to the fact that about 
one third of bituminous coal is wasted in 
mining, and that there is excessive freight 
waste and locomotive coal waste from 
crisscross haulage because the coal of 
many districts is shipped far away, while 
similar coal from other districts is shipped 
in to take its place. Much of this sort of 
economic foolishness was stopped during 
the war, but it has sprung up again. It is 
plain that great waste of coal used for 
power can be avoided by burning it at 
the mouth of the mine for production of 
electricity to operate railroads and to 
drive industrial machinery. Coal that is 
too low grade to stand shipping could be 
used at mine-mouth power plants by 
burning it, pulverized, under boilers. 
These economies would double the life of 


our coal reserves. H. W. Jorpaw 





Sabatini Paints the 
Inquisition 


Torguemapa. By Rafael Sabatini. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


P to page fifty, this book is a rough, 
loosely ill-written sketch of Chris- 
tianity in general; confused and hurried, 
_ with here and there a solecism which even 
the confession on the cover — that the 
author “was educated in Switzerland and 
Portugal, and never attended an English 
school, receiving his practical knowledge 
of the English language from his mother, 
an’ Englishwoman” — cannot excuse. 
With the introduction of things Spanish, 
“Torquemada” becomes dramatic, deft, 
direct, engrossing. The story of the 
Inquisition in Spain is truthfully and 
vividly told, with a Latin eye for decora- 
tion and an Anglo-Saxon passion for 
justice. The vice, cruelty, and insufferable 
meanness of Renaissance fanaticism is 
brought to life before our eyes. For the 
first time, perhaps, we realize that the 
viciousness of those times was not so 
much an attack upon the bodies of men — 
thumbscrews and the rack — as it was 
the viciousness of spirit, clinging to the 
letter of the law. 

On every page, the reader enjoys the 
excitement of being face to face with 
facts. There are many pungent quota- 
tions; the pages swarm with footnotes; 
a sincere and serious history unrolls before 
our eyes to delight and shock us with its 
reality. Tlie fault of the book is its 
redundancy. Because there is too much 
of it, and because it is all of the same size 
and shape, the book as a book palls. It 
has very much the same undeniable 
fascination as waxworks. The first three 


tableaux of horror thrill you, but at the 
fourth you begin to wish that they were 
less static. If Mr. Sabatini had stressed 
the story of his chief character instead of 
giving us a meticulous history of the 
times, he might have given us a book with 


more momentum — but who knows? 
: Cc. A. C. 





A Well-Remembered 


Voice 


CriticaL StupigEs oF THE Works OF 
Cuartes Dickens. By George Giss- 
ing. New York: Greenberg, Pub- 
lisher, Inc. $3.00. 

EORGE GISSING was one of those 
frail souls banished through his own 
timidity to the limbo of lesser greatness. 

His works, if we except “The Private 

Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” “By the 

Ionian Sea,” and “Charles Dickens,” are 

the familiar hack novels of the dweller on 

Grub Street, writing without inspiration 

and little feeling at a trade which is his 

sole means of livelihood. His life, through 
its very frugality and lack of distinction, 
fails to attract. His record to posterity, 
always excepting the three works men- 
tioned above and a few fugitive pieces, is 

a static one which all but the curious are 

content to pass by. 

Yet on the basis of these three works, 
Gissing’s claim to fame rests as securely 
as that of the man to whom he looked 
as a master — Charles Dickens. Through 
them, his true personality shines out a 
clear, commanding, dominant force, ex- 
pressing a taste and a soundness of critical 
insight hardly surpassed among his con- 
temporaries of the Nineteenth Century. 

Gissing was a worshiper at the shrine 
of Dickens, but not of orthodox faith. 
The faults of the master were as apparent 
to him as the fine reality and vitality 
which made him such a force in his pupil’s 
life. The keenness of perception, the open 
mind with which he could look at the 
work of a man he instinctively loved and 
not be blinded to its imperfections, is the 
distinguishing spirit of his “Charles 
Dickens.” In an equal measure, it vitalizes 
the present work, a collection of intro- 
ductory comments, written to preface 
Dickens’ works, and now, for the first 
time, issued in book form. 

Curiously, although Gissing’s scholar- 
ship is undeniable, his approach to Dick- 
ens expresses only inferentially an 
academic point of view. Rather, his com- 
ments form a delightful summary of each 
separate work, the circumstances under 
which it was written —its place among 
Dickens novels, its merits, and its defects. 
Dickens lovers can promise themselves 
through his studies that pleasant ex- 
perience of renewing well-remembered 
pleasures with a man, sympathetic enough 
to be enjoyed, yet critical enough to 

stimulate interest. B. 
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THE DIARY OF A COUN- 

TRY PARSON: 


The Reverend James Woodforde 
Edited by John Beresford 
Net $4.20 


The diary of which this is a part, 
gives an intimate picture of village 
life in the eighteenth century with 
references to the War of Inde- 
pendence and mention of many 
Norfolk and Somerset families the 
descendants of which are. still 
flourishing in this country. An 
exceptionally interesting volume. 


SELECT POEMS OF LORD 
DE TABLEY 


Edited by John Drinkwater 
Net $1.20 


A selection from Lord de Tabley’s 
lyrical poems including what Mr. 
Drinkwater considers one of the 
most moving long poems of the 
century. 


THE BELTON ESTATE 
By Anthony Trollope Net 80c 


“‘Were an examination in Trollope 
a thing of practical import, the ex- 
amining board would be wise to 
make this book the test question 
of their paper.” 

Michael Sadleir, Excursions in Vic- 
torian Bibliography. 


THE GROOMBRIDGE 
DIARY 


By Dorothy V. White Net $4.20 


LETTERS TO THREE 
FRIENDS 


By W. H. White Net $3.50 


This diary by Mrs. White; and 
the Letters to Three Friends by 
William Hale White; are rich in 
good things. The two books to- 
gether give us more of Hale 
White, the lover of life and of 
beauty, than we have seen before; 
and the vision cannot but enrich 
the enjoyment of the Mark Ruth- 
erford books—Times Literary Sup- 
plement. 


THE COMPLETE 
POETICAL WORKS OF 
AUSTIN, DOBSON 

Net $1.50 


The first complete edition of the 
works of Austin Dobson. “It is 
beautifully proportioned and beau- 
tifully printed with the taste and 
skill we have learned to expect 
from the Oxford Press. It is 
admirably edited by the Poet’s 


”. 


son.”—New York Evening Sun. 


JOHNSON’S JOURNEY 

to the Western Islands of Scot- 
land and Boswell’s Journal of 
A Tour to the Hebrides with 
Samuel Johnson 


Edited by R. W. Chapman 

Net $4.20 
India paper, Net $5.85 
The Journey and Tour are here for 
the first time printed in one vol- 
ume, with notes and indexes which 
make it easy to pass from one 

narrative to the other. 


Oxford University Press 
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What the World is Doing — 


THe WEEK 
NELEBRATIONS were held by the 


nations of the world on Armistice 
Day, November 11. In Washington, the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier was the 
center of the capital’s observance of 
the occasion. President Coo.ince placed a 
wreath on the tomb and Mrs. Coo.ipcE a 
single white rose. Services were also held 
at the National Cathedral where the body 
of President Wooprow WiILson is en- 
tombed. Ceremonies were held in Paris 
and in London. { Senator James M. 
Couzens of Michigan has summoned his 
special committee, appointed by the 
Senate to investigate the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau, to convene on November 19. 
The committee is investigating in par- 
ticular the provisions of the income tax. 
{{ The Spanish situation is again in a 
muddle and, owing to the strictest censor- 
ship, it is difficult to get at the facts. 
Outside forces, composed of Spanish 
exiles, are working to overthrow the 
dictatorship of Primo pe Rivera. The 
death of Senator LopcE makes the third 
vacancy which has occurred in the Old 
Guard of the Senate this year. § In Italy, 
opinion is crystallizing against Mus- 
SOLiINI, Fascist Premier. General Gara- 
BALDI has been challenged to a duel by 
Dr. Batso, commander in chief of the 
Fascist national militia. § In England, 
Prime Minister Batpwin’s cabinet has 
caused many politely elevated eyebrows 
in official circles. One of the surprises was 
the relegation of Marquis Curzon to the 
leadership of the House of Lords, a com- 
paratively minor position. §[In the 
United States, the complete satisfaction 
of business with the sweeping CooLIpGE 
victory is evidenced in the strenuous 
activity on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Domestic 
Tue Sixty-NintH ConGRESS 


With the one member of the House from 
New Mexico still in doubt, unofficial 
returns from the elections give the 
Republicans a gain of 21 over. their 
present strength, and 28 votes above 
the majority of 218. The Democrats have 
183 members, the Republicans, 246, the 
Farmer-Labor party, 3, and the Socialists, 
2. The Republican margin is regarded as 
sufficient to take care of any coalition 
between insurgents and Democrats, and 
is expected to maintain a solid front in 
support of the President. In the Senate 
there is a Republican majority of 10 
members over all, including the vacancy 
in Connecticut. Four seats were taken 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


from the Democrats, one each in Colo- 
rado, Kentucky, Massachusetts, and 
Oklahoma, giving these States solid 
Republican representations. BROOKHART 
of Iowa, whose repudiation of his party 
drew the bitter opposition of Republican 
leaders in his State, has been reélected on 
the unofficial count last received, though 
his opponent, Daniet F. Sreck of the 
Democratic party, won many votes from 
former stanch Republicans. The official 
count has not been completed. In the 





(Clinedinst) 

Henry Cabot Lodge, senior Senator from 

Massachusetts, who died November 9, in his 

seventy-fifth year. Senator Lodge served at 

Washington thirty-seven years, of which 
thirty-one were spent in the Senate 


House, Pennsylvania is the strongest 


single State for the Republicans, with her 
solid representation of 36. New York, 
with 22 Democrats and 20 Republicans, 
is the strongest Democratic State. The 
contest for Speaker of*the House will be 
an interesting fight. The present Speaker, 
Freperick H. Gittett of Massachusetts, 
defeated Senator Davip I. Watsu in the 
elections of last Tuesday, adding Massa- 
chusetts to the list of Republican States 
in the Senate. The death of Senator 
Henry Casot Lopce of Massachusetts 
raises the question of leadership in the 
Senate. By the seniority rule which has 
been followed almost without exception, 
Senator Francis E. Warren of Wyoming 
is the next in line. Senator WarREN is 
past 80, however, and has shown little 
aptitude for leadership, and it is expected 


that he would decline to accept the post. 
Senator Cuartes Curtis of Kansas is the 
Republican next in line, and will proba- 


bly be made leader of the party. Other * 


Senators named as possibilities include 
James W. Wapswortu of New York. 


Business FLoops WALL STREET 


The sweeping victory of President 
Coo.ipce has created a strong bull 
market in Wall Street, and financial 
houses have been hard put to handle the 
enormous influx of business. On Novem- 
ber 10, five business days after the elec- 
tion, the turnover on the New York 
Stock Exchange was 2,226,220 shares. 
A total of 526 issues were dealt in, the 
largest number ever handled in a single 
day on the exchange. The previous record 
was 517 issues, a high mark established 
on December 27, 1923. 

The enthusiasm was not confined to 
securities. Foreign exchange advanced, 
while wheat established new high prices. 
The bullish feature of the market is the 
greatest since 1919 and, according to the 
New York TZimes, marks a much more 
healthy index of the country’s stability 
since the former high register came at the 
peak of a long period of nervous specula- 
tion and inflated prices while the present 
figure comes simply as a result of the 
steady onward growth of the country’s 
industrial activities. 


_To Save Doomep BattLesHIP 


The entire legality of the Washington 
Treaty for the limitation of arms is called 
into question through the action brought 
by Wit.ram B. SHEARER against CurTIS 
D. Wixsur, Secretary of the Navy, to 
restrain him from sinking the superdread- 
nought Washington, in accordance with 
the treaty providing for scrapping of 
capital ships. 

An order has been issued, directing 
Secretary WILBUR to appear in court on 
November 14 to show cause why he 
should not be restrained from destroying 
the Washington which was to have been 
sunk off the Virginia Capes at target 
practice on November 15. Mr. SHEARER 
is described as a resident of New York 
and a taxpayer, and further, as a qualified 


. naval expert. He alleges that the Wash- 


ington is about eighty-five per cent com- 
plete and has cost the American people 
to date some $35,000,000. She is one of 
the new American first-line battleships 
whose scrapping was provided for in the 
Arms Conference naval limitation treaty. 

Mr. SHEARER states that the treaty 
concerning capital ships to be scrapped or 
destroyed is “not in force or legal.” The 
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spirit of the treaty is in question, in con- 
sideration of the British and Japanese 
naval programs, he states. 


DEATH OF SENATOR LODGE 


Henry Casor Lopce, senior Senator 
from Massachusetts, died on November g, 
in his seventy-fifth year. He suffered a 
stroke a few days previously, and from 
that time his death was but a matter of 
hours. He is the third senatorial member 
who has died within the past few weeks. 

Senator Lopce had been in the Senate 
since March 4, 1893. Previous to that 
time, he attended Harvard University 
from which he was graduated in 1871. He 
took a law courée at the same institution, 
and in 1875, a year after he had received 
his degree in law, he was given his Ph.D. 
From 1876 to 1879, he lectured on Ameri- 
can history at Harvard. In 1886, he en- 
tered national politics and was elected to 
the House of Representatives, serving 
there until his Senate election in 1893. 

Perhaps the most outstanding ‘period 
of Senator Lopce’s career came during 
the World War and immediately after as 
floor leader of Republicans in the Senate. 
He strongly opposed the reélection of 
President Wixson in 1916, but during the 
war, he supported his policies loyally. 
‘When the conflict was over, his opposition 
was fanned into a flame of bitterness as 
he led the fight against the League of 
Nations. When the Republican party 
gained the majority in 1919, he became 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, a position which made him the 
protagonist of his party’s foreign policy. 

During the last Republican convention 
in Cleveland, Senator LopcE sat as a 
delegate, but his party kept his name 
conspicuously from committees. In 1922, 
his reélection was exceedingly close, and 
political observers have marked the wan- 
ing of his popularity from that point. 

Massachusetts law provides that sena- 
torial vacancies must be filled by guber- 
natorial appointment. On November 13, 
Governor Cox appointed Witiiam M. 
BuT_er, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, who directed the 
Cleveland convention, to take Mr. 
Lopce’s seat. This leaves but a single 
vacancy in the Senate—that caused by 
the death of Senator Frank BRANDEGEE 
of Connecticut, to be filled December 16. 


AMERICAN WING OF THE METROPOLITAN 


The “ housewarming” ceremonies at the 
American wing of the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art in New York City were held on 
November 10, with Exrmu Root as the 
principal speaker. The wing, which is the 
gift of the president of the museum, Ros- 
ERT W. DE Forest, and Mrs. DE Forest, 
is one of the most valuable contributions 
to American art made in many years. 
There are fifteen rooms, three galleries, 
and two alcoves, most of which have been 
lifted bodily from their original settings 


(United) 





The spirit of the American doughboy, which will always hover over the harbor of St. Nazaire, 
where the first troops of the A. E. F. landed in France. The memorial was designed by Mrs. | 
Harry Payne Whitney, and will be placed on a jutting rock overlooking the harbor * 


and reset up in the museum. Living rooms, 
kitchens, dining rooms, drawing-rooms, 
and ballrooms appear in the succession 
of interiors which awaken memories of 
the stately beauty of early art which 
might have been lost but for the interest 
of the pe Forests. All the appointments 
have been brought with the woodwork, 
tiling, and decorations, until the rooms 
represent their original state completely. 
A few of them, situated in old mansions 
which could not be disturbed, have been 
faithfully reproduced. 


Tue ImsBriE INCIDENT 


Secretary Hucues has announced that 
a proposal has been made to'the Persian 
Government that the $110,000 due to the 
United States for the expenses incurred 
in sending the cruiser Trenton to Persia 
for the body of Maj. Rosert W. Imsrie 
be used to establish a fund for the educa- 
tion of Persian students in America. A 
note suggesting the creation of such a 
fund, delivered to the Persian Govern- 
ment by Wattace S. Murray, Chargé 
d’Affaires at Teheran, says: “My Gov- 
ernment believes that the Persian Gov- 
ernment will be in full agreement with 
its view that the plan suggested will 
result in promoting a closer relationship 
and a better understanding between the 
peoples of the two countries.” This plan 
is similar to that adopted after the Boxer 
Rebellion, when the indemnity to the 
United States was used to provide for the 
education of Chinese students in Ameri- 
can universities. 


INCOME TAXES 


An effort will be made to repeal the 
income tax publicity provisions of the new 


revenue: law during the short session of 
Congress. Officials of the Treasury 
Department and administration leaders 
in the House and Senate are determined 
to do away with the troublesome clauses 
of the present law, and a canvass of the 
situation will be taken shortly to deter- 
mine the most opportune time for present- 
ing their case to Congress. No champions 
for the publicity provisions have come 
forward since the returns were first made 
public, and the universal opinion ap- 
pears to be that much more harm than 
good has been done. Meanwhile, the 
papers throughout the country continue 
to print daily long lists of individual and 
corporation payments, and popular in- 
terest seems not to have waned. 


Foreign 
ENGLAND 


Referring to the recent elections in the 
course of a speech before the guests at the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet, the Prime Min- 
ister said: “ We know that it is a decisive 
vote against minority government, and 
we know that we have received support 
from many of those who at ordinary 
times might have given their support to 
other parties. They have attempted to 
put into power a national government, 
and it is in the exercise of that trust that 
we shall endeavor to deserve their confi- 
dence.” He stated that the foreign policy 
of the government would be formed about 
the principles of stability arid continuity, 
and that the peace treaties would be 
upheld. He expressed gratitude for the 
part played by America in the events 
leading to the London protocol and for the 
codperation of the French Government, 
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At a meeting of the Privy Council, 
called by Kinc Georce, Parliament was 
prorogued from November 18 to Decem- 
ber 2. This postponement was made in 
order to allow the new ministers to 
become familiar with their cabinet duties 
before the opening session. 


FRANCE 

In a speech at Rodez, in the south of 
France, Premier HERR10T denounced the 
new National party of former President 
MILLERAND, and claimed for his own 
majority the credit of having saved 
France from another war. “We know,” 
he said, “that a democracy which is not 
solvent is not free. We have condemned 
and will condemn any loans for expenses 
which should be met by taxation. If we 
are borrowing now, it is not to meet 
expenditure for present expenses. These 
we are meeting out of taxation. Our 
borrowings are only to meet past burdens, 
to honor engagements taken by past 
governments, and to show foreign coun- 
tries that we are prepared to protect our 
savings and our national currency.” 
The opposition press has taken the 
Premier to task for this speech, and 
claims that it will endanger the loan he is 
about to float. Arrangements are being 
made for a meeting between M. HEeRR10T 
and StanLey Ba.tpwin, to refresh the 
relationship established by the Premier 
and Mr. MacDonatp. The matter of 
occupation of the Rhineland will be one 
of the important topics. 


GERMANY 


The results of local elections in districts 
which have always been considered 
strongly monarchistic point to a great 
gain in power for the Republicans. In 
the Anhalt district, and in Hamburg 
where monarchist feeling was formerly 
very strong, the groups favoring a mon- 
archy barely held their own, while the 
Republicans took over nearly all of the 
new votes. Count Posapowsky, minister 
of the interior under Kaiser W1LHELM II, 
and hitherto a strong Nationalist, has 
come out with a bitter denunciation of 
his old party. This will result in swinging 
still more votes to the Republicans, and 
the prospects for a Republican Reichstag 
are very bright. The recent political 
forecasts prophesy that Chancellor Marx 
will be elected President, and that 
President EBERT, whose term expires next 
June, will succeed him as Chancellor. 
It is believed that this exchange of offices 
would result in a particularly strong 
executive department for the security 
and further development of Republican 
principles. 

AUSTRIA 

The railroad strike has assumed a more 
serious form, with the recent refusal of 
the employees to maintain the foreign 
mail service. The postal authorities have 
decided to utilize motor trucks in the 


forwarding of first class mail to the fron- 
tier. An attempt is also being made to 
use airplanes during the emergency. Al- 
though the situation is being handled 
with as little inconvenience as possible, 
the interruption of the transportation 
services has caused a great deal of con- 
fusion and has seriously inconvenienced 
Italian and Czechoslovakian commerce. 


ITALY 


The opposition to Mussottn1 and the 
Fascist group is becoming stronger each 
week, and with the parliamentary elec- 
tions about to be held, it is more than 
possible that important political changes 
will come about. A split in the Fascist 


majority in Parliament is likely, as many’ 


of the members are really Liberals at 





(International) 


An Italian renaissance of duehing spirit. 
Gen. Peppino Garibaldi, grandson of the 
patriot and soldier of fortune, holds a 
challenge from Dr. Italo Balbo, commander 
in chief of the Fascist national militia. 
Hot blood was stirred by an attack upon 
unarmed veterans of the World War by 
members of the militia during the Armistice 
Day celebrations 


heart, and have only recently dared to 
reveal their true political leanings. An 
article in the Giornale a’ Italia, which has 
recently swung from the Fascisti to the 
opposition, says: “The government’s 
decision has the appearance of those ex- 
treme measures which a government, 
when it feels the ground slipping under 
its feet, takes in order to seem to be 
acting with great energy. It accentuates 
the bewildered and uncomprehending 
state in which the government finds itself, 
at least in matters of internal policy.” 


SPAIN 


The interception of groups of armed 
men crossing the Franco-Spanish frontier 
has led to the belief that a new movement 


against DE Rivera’s government has 
been organized. Many of the captured 


men have carried anarchist pamphlets~ 


urging a revolution against the dictator- 
ship and the establishment of a republic. 
The old republican group, however, denies 
all connection with the recent events, 
and observers in Spain believe that the 
moderate faction is sufficiently strong to 
restore the monarchy in the event of the 
failure of the dictatorship. A fight be- 
tween a band of the invaders and the 
Civic Guard of Vera, in the province of 
Navarre, resulted inthe death of several 
of the guard, and the capture of fourteen 
revolutionists. In Madrid, a rigid censor- 
ship keeps the people in the dark as to 
the extent and meaning of the disturb- 
ances, but Admiral the Marquis of Magaz, 
the acting head of the military directo- 
rate, has warned that summary action 
will be taken against all revolutionists. 


GREECE 


The royalist issue, which has caused 
so much concern in Germany, is disturb- 
ing the political leaders at Athens. The 
anti-Venizelists are divided into two fac- 
tions, the moderates and the extremists. 
Both are for the reéstablishment of the 
monarchy if the republic fails, but only 
the extremists are insistent upon the 
restoration of the Glucksburgs. The 
government is planning to put into 
effect the newly adopted regulations for 
the protection of the republic, and the 
matter of the opposition will be con- 
sidered this week in the Assembly. 


CHINA 


A new angle of the war, with hostili- 
ties between Cuanc Tso-Lin and FENG 
Yu-HsIAng, is feared by Chinese residents 
at Tientsin. CHANG is expected to reach 
Tientsin at any time, and Fence, when last 
reports of his forces were received, was 
at Yangstun, only twenty miles” away. 
An explosion following a fire which broke 
out in an ammunition train left behind by 
Gen. Wu Pet-ru caused a panic among the 
native residents, and a frantic exodus 
into the foreign quarter resulted. The 
spirit of the people appears to be com- 
pletely broken, and they neither know 
nor care what course the affairs of the 
republic are taking at Peking. 


Japan 


A ceremony similar to that accorded 
to the distinguished military dead of the 
empire will be held at the reburial of the 
unknown Japanese who committed hara- 
kiri near the compound of the old Ameri- 
can Embassy at Tokyo in protest against 
the immigration bill. A large plot in the 
military cemetery has been given to the 
Tokyo municipality by the War Office, 
and arrangements are being made for 
an impressive ceremony under the aus- 
pices of the Black Dragon Society and 
the National Funeral Service Society. 
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When Rich Cities Can’t Pay 


Shifts to Which Rich Ohio Municipalities Are Forced by 
Archaic Tax Legislation 


T the last election the voters of 
A Toledo, Ohio, approved an emer- 
gency tax levy of three mills per 
dollar of assessed valuation to help pull 
the city through its 1925 expenses. Last 
December, Toledo ran to a bank for 
$186,000 to meet current pay rolls, the 
bank taking judgment for the amount in 
a friendly suit. This year, important 
municipal enterprises have been aban- 
doned and the salaries of 1,200 city em- 
ployees cut fifteen per cent. Even so, 
receipts do not balance this reduced 
budget within $300,000. A total deficit 
of $1,200,000 is now carried. 

Why this poverty-stricken condition? 
Toledo is a rich manufacturing city, oc- 
cupying a preferred position in lake and 
railroad transportation. In recent years, 
it has had a good, and perforce thrifty, 
government. Yet it has been running 
behind, with cumulative deficits year 
after year. Moreover, Toledo is not the 
only Ohio city to be forced into this 
unenviable position by legislation that 
seems specially designed by a rural legis- 
lature to thwart urban progress. 

In 1911, the Ohio Legislature passed 
the Smith One Per Cent Law, limiting 
the aggregate tax for the operating ex- 
penses of any local political division — 
city, county, township, or school dis- 
trict — to ten mills per dollar of the total 
assessed valuation. To provide interest 
and sinking funds for existing and future 
bond issues, an additional five mills 
could be levied when the issues were au- 
thorized by a two-thirds vote of the 
people concerned. The maximum tax 
levy for all purposes was thus held 
rigidly at $15 per $1,000 of assessed 
valuation. It was believed that upward 
revision of the tax duplicate would fol- 
low, and that property assessed at its 
true value would yield abundant rev- 
enues. Had property been correctly ap- 
praised all might have gone well. But tax 
assessors and equalizing boards failed in 
many cases to keep property valuations 
up to a just level. Meanwhile, in the war 
period, the operating expenses of Ohio 
cities rose sharply and they remain at 
much higher levels than formerly, while 
tax revenues did not rise equally. To 
aggravate a bad situation, the State con- 
stitution requires real and personal 
property to be taxed at a uniform rate. 
Much of the urban wealth consists of in- 


tangible personal property which escapes 


‘By Glenn D. Bradley 


taxation. On the other hand, the farm- 
ers and real estate boards whose chief 
concern is tangible real property have 
generally believed that the limitations of 
the Smith One Per Cent Law and the 
constitutional uniform rate were and 
still are a special protection for them. 
Hence, in tax matters, at least, a sense of 
mutual common interest has developed 
among the landowners whose opposition 
has so far prevented genuine reform. 

As costs of municipal operation ad- 
vanced, it was seen that something had 
to be done to keep many Ohio cities from 
bankruptcy. But instead of revising or 
repealing the Smith Law, the Legislature, 
in the session of 1918-1919, gave munici- 
palities the right to issue-deficiency bonds. 
Cities incurring deficits could now borrow 
on bonds outside the fifteen mills’ limit to 
meet current deficits. Another makeshift 
followed in 1920, whereby Ohio cities by 
popular vote could authorize sinking-fund 
levies outside the fifteen mills’ limit to 
provide repayment of bonds issued prior 
to January 1 of that year. Most of the 
larger cities at once took advantage of 
this opportunity to replenish their funds. 
The same Legislature also provided that 
for five years commencing with 1920 a 
levy not to exceed five mills’ in addition 
to the regular ten mills, could be made for 
operating expenses, provided always that 
the total amount for operating costs did not 
exceed fifteen mills. This concession was 
helpful temporarily, but in the meantime, 
indebtedness was being rolled up through 
the issuance of deficiency bonds. By 1922, 
about one seventh of the total indebted- 
ness of twenty-five Ohio cities consisted 
of deficiency bonds. 


AVING in effect tempted cities to 
flounder deeply into the financial 

mire by the makeshift legislation of 1919 
and 1920, the Legislature then proceeded, 
in 1921, to enact the Griswold Law, which 
provided that cities could borrow no more 
money for operating expenses. This 
statute also repealed the deficiency bond 
measure, and decreed that henceforth 
bonds must be issued serially and retired 
in arbitrary amounts each year. While the 
purpose of this legislation was to reduce 
interest charges through the steady 
annual retirement of bonded debt, it 
forced a sharp financial crisis upon a 
number of Ohio cities. It now became 
impossible for many towns, even with 


clumsy makeshift methods, to secure 
enough revenues for necessary expenses. 
The alternative was either a new tax law 
or drastic curtailment of expenses. Soon 
came the Taft Act, in reality, a con- 
structive revision of the tax system of 
Ohio. This law would have given practical 
autonomy to Ohio cities in local taxation. 
Although it definitely promised to relieve 
the long burdensome tax situation, the 
Taft bill was vetoed by the governor and 
then passed over his veto. But throughout 
the State, opposition broke forth, the 
stanch and familiar oppositiorm of the 
landowning interests. The Taft bill was 
submitted to a State-wide referendum and 
badly defeated by a vote of more than 
two to one in November, 1923. 


iB ieny remained no emergency legis- 
lation on the books to give even 
temporary relief. Between the deficiency 
bond burden and the rigid requirements 
of the Griswold Act, the chief reasons for 
the financial crisis which confronts many 
Ohio cities are now apparent. Nor is this 
trouble faced by municipalities alone. 
Numerous rural school districts had 
difficulty in maintaining their regular 
sessions last winter. 

The financial situation in Toledo as 
a representative Ohio city is typical. 
Toledo’s bonded debt has risen steadily 
from $10,758,000 in 1919 to almost 
$15,000,000 in 1921, and nearly $18,000,- 
000 in 1923. Of this amount, $3,804,000 
represents deficiency bonds, debts con- 
tracted merely to keep up running ex- 
penses. 

The annual charge for interest and 
sinking-fund requirements of this debt 
now consumes a large percentage of the 
city’s income. In 1922, when faced with 
a deficit of $325,000, Mayor Brough’s 
administration submitted to the voters in 
the fall election the proposal to levy 
temporarily two mills additional tax. 
But the dear people flatly rejected the 
proposal. As a result, a total of $1,236,700 
in deficiency bonds were sold to meet 
current needs. This means that the 
Toledo taxpayers are now paying a 
yearly interest charge of more than 
$60,000 on this debt. This interest burden 
alone would sustain the new municipal 
hospital, now closed because of insufficient 
funds. Or it would maintain the parks and 
playgrounds, the latter being now without 
regular supervision. 
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The Toledo city council early this year 
voted an occupational tax which will 
produce perhaps $150,000 annual revenue. 
A motor-car driver’s license fee of $1.50 
which would have produced about $50,000 
could not.be put through. 

During the present year, Toledo will 
collect about $4,160,900 in local taxes, 
but of this sum, $2,012,000 or almost 
half must be used to satisfy debt require- 
ments. About $222,000 is for the munici- 
pal university, and the balance, $1,926,900 
is applied to the maintenance of the four 
main tax-supported departments — gen- 
eral administration, safety, service, and 
welfare. In 1919, the expense of these four 
departments was a little less than $1,700,- 
000; while for the present year, in spite of 
restricted activities, economies, and salary 
cuts, the operating costs will be about 
$3,067,000. Yet tax income applicable to 
operating costs has actually decreased. In 
1921, it was $1,963,260; in 1923, $1,808,- 
662; and in 1924, $1,926,g00. In 1922, the 
population was about 265,000, and at 
present it is 280,000. To-summarize: dur- 
ing the last two years, expenditures and 
population have increased six per cent, 
while tax revenues for operating have 
decreased one per cent. 

While there is nothing surprising in the 
fact that a city’s expenses have increased 
of late years, Toledo’s situation is ag- 
gravated by inconsistencies of popular 
government. The people want good 
service from their city — parks, play- 
grounds, adequate police and fire protec- 
tion — but they seem unwilling to pay 
the price, especially if this price is ex- 
pressed in terms of “higher taxes.” In 
1919, the fire department employed 236 
men, pay roll $324,000. At present, there 
are about 436 men, pay roll $774,000. 
In 1919, a plan was put forward to estab- 
lish this department on a three-platoon or 
eight-hour basis. Submitted to a popular 
referendum, this proposal carried three 
to one. That same year, although the 
mayor’s budget showed an impending 
deficit of more than $780,000, and while 
nearly $2,000,000 of deficiency bonds were 
sold, the council added 160 men to the 
fire-fighting force. In justice, it must be 
said that the personnel and expense of the 
Toledo fire department are but average 
when compared with the same depart- 
ments of other American cities of similar 
size. Nor is Toledo’s tax rate high. On a 
basis of one hundred per cent assessed 
valuation, it is but $13 per capita as 
compared, say, with $31 in Providence, 
$20 in Seattle, $19 in Rochester, $14 in 
Louisville, and $11 in Atlanta. 

Where is the solution for this problem? 
A big city must keep going in some way, 
though it must be confessed that no 
adequate relief is now in sight for To- 
ledo this year. Aside from a substantial 
saving through salary cuts, several 
methods of procedure are open. One is a 
thorough reappraisal of real property 


which is now being done. This will 
probably add $50,000,000 to the tax 
duplicate, but owing to the cancerous 
requirements of the debt, probably no 
more than $40,000 of additional revenue 
for operating expenses can be had from 
this source for next year! To slash ex- 
penses arbitrarily, to a point where they 
coincide with income, would mean cur- 
tailing many functions of city govern- 
ment to a degree that might jeopardize 
public welfare. 

The real solution lies in a thorough 
revision of the Ohio tax code, in thereby 
granting a larger measure of financial 
autonomy to cities, and in educating 


citizens to the point of knowing they can 
have no more than they pay for. 
Happily, the financial credit of Ohio 
and her cities remains good. The same 
State constitution that has imposed such 
uncompromising uniformity of tax rates 
also stipulates that all debt requirements 
in any year must be met from tax re- 
ceipts — from real and personal prop- 
erty — before any other expenses can 
be paid. So there is at least this consola- 
tion for Toledo, that.in shouldering big 
debt burdens at the risk of going broke, 
the city’s credit has been safeguarded 
for brighter days, provided the Legisla- 
ture permits a wise use of this credit. 


Setting the Corporate Pace 


American Tel., and Tel. as an Example of the Trend in Big 
Business Evolution 


By Arthur Pound 


NDUSTRY has its loyalties no less 
than war or politics or football. You 
never heard, and probably never will 
hear, a Standard Oil field man “knock” 
Standard Oil. * 

Another corporation of high morale is 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. A grizzled line walker out in 
the high Sierras, where he battled snow 
house-high for the sake of the service 
each winter, bought a few shares of the 
company’s stock on the installment plan. 
In due course he received a formal an- 
nouncement of the annual meeting. In’ 
crabbed handwriting on the back of a 
tomato-can label he wrote the president 
that he would come on East to vote if 
really needed, but the weather might 
turn bad any minute and so he would 
await further instructions. In reply, he 
was told to vote by proxy; but the 


‘president keeps that letter available to 


read occasionally in public as an exhibit 
of loyalty and a testimonial to the thou- 
sands of stanch men who throughout 
the wilderness regions of America “hold 
the line for Tel. and Tel.” 

Tel. and Tel. has 340,000 employees. 
Curiously enough, it has almost the same 
number of shareholders. By no means 
every employee is a shareholder, but the 
company is encouraging employee stock- 
buying. Not indiscriminately, however. 
First, a home; then a savings-bank ac- 
count; then life insurance; then Tel. and 
Tel. This is a sane thrift program, lacking 
the sting that too many employee-share- 
holder plans possess, in which employ- 
ees are oversold to their eventual loss. 

No one owns as much as one per cent 
of Tel. and Tel. stock. Its securities are 
widely held by the general public as well 
as by employees. It is a favorite among 
persons of small means who like safety, 
steady return, and a chance for increment 
as the system develops. A company 


official, stormbound in the White Moun- 
tains at an inn, found a party of school- 
teachers there, more than half of whom 
were stockholders. In a sense, American 
Tel. and Tel. is publicly owned; that is to 
say, its stockholders are scattered through 
all walks of life, all occupations, and all 
sections of the country. 

The corporation is significant in other 
respects. To a greater extent than any 
other privately managed business, it 
provides a national service. It operates 
directly through 10,000,000 to 11,000,000 
of its own telephones, and indirectly 
through 4,000,000 connecting company 
telephones. Its business is not competitive 
in the ordinary sense. Ordinarily, a 
noncompetitive business under private 
management arouses intense public an- 
tagonism at some stage in its career. Tel. 
and Tel. has avoided this from the start 
by welcoming regulation. Its managers 
accept as basic the fact that they must 
give good service at reasonable cost. 
Rates charged by subsidiary companies 
are all under public review, and the parent 


company spends vast sums in research - 


aimed at bettering communication. It 
succeeds in earning an attractive dividend 
rate for its stockholders only because for 
years it has been ploughing profits under 
for the enrichment of the property. 

In a country which balks at State 
ownership and operation of public utilities 
and which nevertheless resents being 
gouged by monopolies, this great curpora- 
tion points the way to a logical develop- 
ment. Broad stock ownership, extensive 
employee interest, public regulation, keen, 
scientific research — these will mark the 


enduringly successful corporations of the 


future. No wonder Tel. and Tel. em- 
ployees are loyal. They are setting the 
pace in one of America’s most important 
races — the race between business and 
the demagogue. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study | 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material 
to be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that -personally im- 


_ press him as being especially appropriate for student 


discussion. 


Tue Crisis In Frencw Finance. 1. Why has 
this article a particular interest to American cit- 
izens? 2. Enumerate various ways in which the 
provisions of the Versailles Treaty have been of 
benefit to French industry. 3. How has the indus- 
‘trial revival in France affected the rural districts? 
4, How has it affected immigration? 5. Comment on 
the past and present conditions in the devastated 
area and indicate the probable contribution which 
these départements may later be able to make in 
the way of government revenue. 6. Contrasting 
the budget of 1913 with the budget of 1925 what 
items most impress you? 7. Try to explain the 
tremendous increase. 8. Can it be justified, or does 
it suggest a grave menace? g. In connection with 
this article and the class discussion the students 
may wish to make use of spme of the following 
theme topics: a. The United States Budget of 1925 
Contrasted With Former Budgets. b. The Tendency 
Toward Huge City Debts. c. How Far is One Genera- 
tion Fustified in Loading Future Generations with 
Heavy Debts? d. Balancing My Personal Budget. 
e. Helping Out on the Family Budget. {. Is a Family 
Budget Practical? 

Nipicon Revisitep. 1. Note in these introduc- 
tory paragraphs the intermingling of the human 
element and the objective features of the land- 
scape. Try to explain why it is effective. 2. Con- 
trast the advantage of exploring the Nipigon 
region by canoe and by ’plane. 3. Dwell on the 
figure of the caribou herds and the herds of clouds. 
Comment on the effectiveness of the comparison 
and how it ympresses you personally. 4. One of the 
elements emphasized in this portrayal is color. 
Try to re-create the various shades and comment 
on the effects secured. 5. Read with particular care 
the paragraph in p. 418 commencing: “We flew 
north, etc.” What comment can you make on the 
writer’s point of view? 6. What does he reveal of 
his own personality? 7. On p. 419 there is a striking 
sentence on which you might pause— “I had 
brushed sublimity, but with borrowed wings.” 
What other writers might have so phrased that 
thought? What other writers can you name whose 
unpictorial sense could not have compassed such an 
expression? What is your own reaction to the phrase? 


Growinc Pains oF GoveRNMENT. I. Com- 
ment on the “reach” of our Government and the 
“pressure” of private groups? 2. How far, in your 
opinion, is propaganda, as employed by these pri- 
vate groups, justified? 3..After reading the testi- 
mony of the Congressman here mentioned, discuss 
his duty in voting: should he vote in accordance 
with his own personal views, or should he vote as 
his constituency desires? 

Wuat THE Wortp 1s Dornc. 1. What do you 
think of the purpose to which the Persian pay- 
ments in the Imbrie case are to be put? 2. What 
should this plan accomplish in the relations be- 
tween the United States and Persia? 3. What are 
the chief differences between the duties and au- 
thorities of members, of the British Ministry and 
members of our presidential Cabinet? 4. What office 
in the Federal governmental system most nearly 
corresponds to that of the Premier of France? 5. 
What republican governments are based upon con- 
stitutions which are similar, in the most important 
features, to that of the United States? 6. Why do 
id governments recognize the necessity of operat- 
ing the postal services, while telephone and tele- 
graph lines are often left to private enterprise? 








Among Our Contributors 





Lewis Galantiére for some years has 
been an American correspondent in 
Paris, where he has been making a study 
of French politics and French literature. 
He is at present connected with the 
International Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris, No doubt many readers of “ Nipi- 
gon Revisited” have recognized in the 
writer, T. Morris Longstreth, the 
author of several well-known mountain 
books. Among the titles of Mr. Long- 
streth’s -books are: “‘Reading the 
Weather,” “The Adirondacks,” “The 
Catskills,” “The Laurentians,” “Mac of 
Placid,” and “The Lake Superior Coun- 
try.” Harvey H. Bundy, author of 
“Qutwitting the Tax Evader,” is a 
Boston lawyer whose broad knowledge of 
conditions in the country today makes 
him competent of giving to INDEPENDENT 
readers much valuable information on 
current problems. The second article in 
Donald Wilhelm’s present series on the 
organics of government appears in this 
issue. Mr. Wilhelm has had good op- 
portunity to specialize in his subject, 
through varied newspaper and magazine 
connections, and as a personal assistant 
to Secretary Hoover in the Department 
of Commerce. Glenn D. Bradley is a 
Professor of History at the University of 
Toledo. He is the author of “ Winning the 
Southwest,” “The Story of the Pony Ex- 
press,” and “The Story of the Santa Fé.” 
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Growing Pains of 


Government 
(Continued from page 420) 
intelligence and to safeguard it with fore- 

sight and plan. 

It seems probable that these organized 
groups do operate, subtly and not in 
preordained plan, to discourage participa- 
tion by the individual voter, in local and 
national affairs; probable, too, that cur- 
rent apathy in voting arises to a large 
extent from the fact that many of us are 
content to express ourselves through 
organized groups. If and when this is 
true, the inevitable result will be the 
disturbing of old lines of geographical 
representation and the passing over to 
new kinds and numbers of political 
parties. Not only will parties be affected, 
but such highly energized groups may 
aid in many ways to make the Presidency 
more or less untenable. 

Finally, these groups, by assault and 
defense, by influence, intrigue, and all 
manner of pressures, aggravate the size of 
our Government by forcing upon it 
projects, such as prohibition, that it 
cannot easily handle, make it too prolific 
of laws, extend and confound its reach, 
and in other ways operate to weaken it 
organically. 

THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 














ARNOLD 612% 
CERTIFICATES ARE 
GUARANTEED 


Arnold Certificates are a thor- 
oughly. sound investment for sav- 
ings and surplus funds because 
secured by first mortgage on ime 
~ proved real estate and guaranteed 
by Arnold and Co., which has a 
capital and surplus of $1,250,000 
and a record of 29 years without 
loss to any investor. 
Issued in amounts of $100, $500 
and $1000 to run 2 to 10 years. 
May be purchased in monthly 
payment plan. 








Write today for full 
information. 
Ask for Booklet No. 17 
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1416 EYE ST. N.W. 
WASHINGTON D.C. 

















We Secure Any Book in Print at the Lowest Market Price 
THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
118-120 East 25th Street, New York 
We are a mail-order house. Established 1884. 
If interested in the latest publications, write for our 

monthly list. 
Our Bargain Catalogs sent free on request. 








Real Cowhide Leather Boston Bag 


Ideal for Parcels, Books, Papers, etc. Used 
J by shoppers, students, mechanics, nurses, 
business or professional men. 


ja A LASTING and USEFUL GIFT 
Sizes 15x10x6. Colors, brown or black. 
9 5 This wonderful value will be sent by in- 
e sured parcel post anywhere in the U. S. 
C.O. D. Pay only $1.95 when bag arrives. 
Send no money [f not satisfied money back on request. 
LINCOLN TRUNK CO., 574 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


Brief Book Notes 


WANDERINGS THROUGH ANCIENT RoMAN 
Cuurcues. By Rodolfo Lanciani. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $7.50. The 
history of and the treasures contained 
in the older of the Roman churches. 
Profusely and beautifully illustrated. 


Ecypt. By H. H. Powers. New York: 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. A small book 
packed with information as to the 
meaning of things seen during a tour on 
the Nile. A map and sixty-six illus- 
trations add to the interest. 

Tue Fasric oF THE Loom. By Mary S. 
Watts. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. Upon the background of differ- 
ences between European and American 
standards is woven a novel of present- 
day youth. 

Tue Natura Man. By Patrick Miller. 
New York: Brentano’s. $2.00. The 
Richard Grant Prize Novel for 1924. 
A straightforward story of the expe- 
riences of a British artillery subaltern 
during the Great War. 






























Why not The Independent? 


Have you ever thought what an ideal gift a magazine makes? The ordinary present is 
joyously received on Christmas Day, but is only too often forgotten by New Year’s. 
A magazine is a constantly recurring reminder of friendship and affection. 








You have found Tue INDEPENDENT interesting or you would not now be reading this 
page. Haven’t you several friends who would find the magazine equally interesting and 
who would appreciate it as a gift, flattering to their taste and discrimination? Wouldn’t 


many of them have appreciated the articles by 










Robert Lansing Fobn Dewey 

William E. Borab F. St. Loe Strachey 
William B. Munro Samuel Taylor Moore 
Ernest Boyd Ernest Poole 

Arthur Pound William L. Chenery 





and won’t they equally appreciate the similar articles which will appear in THE INDE- 
PENDENT during the coming year? 





THE INDEPENDENT in 1925 will hold the same high standard in its editorials and con- 
tributed articles. It will continue to strive for progress in the world and in the nation, 
lending its aid to the best of its ability through unprejudiced, good-humored praise or 
censure of men and motives. Standing apart but not aloof from the busy arena where men 
push forward their selfish or generous schemes, it will judge by the acid test of impartial 
inquiry whether accepted points of view be true metal or only fools’ gold. 
















Special Christmas Offer 


To any subscriber sending in two gift subscriptions 
or 
To any subscriber sending in one gift subscription and a 
renewal of his own subscription for a year 
Tue INDEPENDENT will send either 


Lord Charnwood’ s Abraham Lincoln — Free 



















or 
The Library of Standard Lives — for $1.50 


Both the Lincoln and the Library, the latter a seven volume set containing 
Carlyle’s Oliver Cromwell, Southey’s Nelson, Mme. Campan’s Marie Antoi- 
nette, Sergeant’s Cleopatra and Empress Josephine, Strickland’s Queen Eliza- 
beth, and de Bourienne’s Napoleon, are THE INDEPENDENT edition. These stand- 
ard works, well known to all lovers of biography, are attractively bound and 
printed and will make a worthy addition to the library of the discriminating. 


With each gift subscription, which will begin with the Christmas number, 
THE INDEPENDENT will send an attractive card with the season’s greetings 
from the donor, or the donor may send his own card and it will be mailed with 


the magazine. 




























Tue INDEPENDENT, g Arlington St., Boston. 
Please send THE INDEPENDENT for one year, as a Christmas gift from me to the following: 






Pewee eee eee ereeereeeesesessesesesesesessessessessssee LYGME, cece rerrrerereresereseseesss esses eeeeeseseseseseese 


See ee mee eeeeeesersesesssesssesesesesscessssseeses C4GUTESS se recererrerreerereresseseesresesesessessesesese 


Please renew hea one year my subscription to THE INDEPENDENT and send me Lord Charnwood’s Abrabam Lincoln free, or 
The Library of Standard Lives for $1.50. 


($5.00 for each subscription or renewal and $1.50 for The Library of Standard Lives.) 
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